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Sontributions. 





Electric Propulsion for the Elevated Railroad. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

In view of the rapid advance toward perfection of elec- 
tric railway propulsion it becomes of interest to consider 
the probable effect of its introduction upon existing systems 
and such as may be in contemplation. The New York Ele- 
vated Railway comprises 32 miles of road-bed, on which 
are runniog simultaneously 150 locomotives, each weighing 
44,800 lbs., and drawing, at a speed of 13.25 miles per hour, 
8 cars, each weighing, loaded, 34,230 lbs. A total weight of 
22,123,500 lbs. is moved 1,166 ft. per minute. Taking the 
coefficient for resistance to traction to be 8 Ibs. per ton, the 
total work performed by the locomotives in any one minute 
is 3,127 horse-power. lt is unnecessary to consider grade 
or curvature, since, of the total number of trains as many 
wil! be assisted as retarded by the grades, and, there being 
in all but 12 curves which change direction as much as 90°, 
only 24 of the 150 trains could be passing them at the same 
instant, and this would not materially affect the total re- 
sistance of traction. The influence of curves is minimized 
by the admirable method of coupling, and electric propul- 
sion readily admits of fitting a motor to each car and man- 
ipulating them all from one, which would almost entirely 
neutralize curve resistance. Under adverse conditions, the 
cars carrying 100 persons each and encountering strong side 
winds, the coefficient of traction might rise to 12 lbs. per 
ton, and the total work done at any instant would be 5,444 
horse-power. 

This service requires 227 locomotives ; each costs $6,500, 
and is served by a driver and stoker, whose combined daily 
pay is a trifle over $5. Each may also be called upon at any 
moment to exert some 36 horse-power, and the coal required 
per horse-power may be estimated as follows : Each engine 
burns 40 lbs. per mile run, and the average speed per hour, 
inclusive of stops, is 12.5 miles. This is a consumption per 
engine of 500 lbs. per hour. Assuming an average of 25 
persons per car, the load moved may be taken at 136,690 
Ibs. Applying the coefficient of traction, 8 Ibs. per ton, 
this becomes 547 Ibs. moved 1,100 ft. per minute, or 18 
horse-power, at a cost of nearly 28 Ibs. of coal per horse- 
power per hour. Each engine cannot burn this quantity 
for each actual horse-power of work performed. The 
warming of trairs is included init; and the cause is not any 
unusal inefficiency of particular locomotives—although at 
best, they are four times more wasteful performers of work 
than large stationary engines of the best type—but it is one 
inseparable from the system of subdivision of locomotive 
power, and it is therefore correct to say that, in such a 
system, a horse-power costs 28 Ibs. of coal. 

The statement will then be, taking an bour as the unit of 
time : 

Interest upon and depreciation of 227 locomotives @ 


is caused by the current. An electric motor of half the 

weight of a locomotive will draw the same load. The 

absence of smoke, exhaust steam, noise, and cinders drop- 

ping to the streets, is also of incalculable advantage in a city 

service. ‘THomMas WAITESIDE Rag, C. E. 
New York, Feb., 1884. 








Pear-Head Rails and Fish-Joints. 





NEwBERN, N. C., March 18, 1884. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

Please give me your opinion as to the practicability of 
fisb-plating the rail described below for service on a road 
where the engines will weigh 62,000 Ibs. each and cars loaded 
weigh 62,500 Ibs. The rail is of the old English pattern, 
purchased in 1856, and has been in constant use ever since 
but has not seen very severe service. It weighs 56 lbs. to 
the yard and is of the old pear-shaped paitern, giving no 
place for the fish-plate to bear at all. B. M. 

[We cannot now recall any instance in which old 
rails of this kind, laid before the introduction of fish- 
plates, have afterward been fish-plated. It is, of 
course, possible to do so in some imperfect fashion, 
although the pattern of rail is ill adapted to that pur- 
pose. It has generally been esteemed better to use 


them as they were until such time as they could be | M 


renewed. As we understand our correspondent, how- 
ever, the rails are still in fair order, and likely to be 
many years in use under a light traffic. If so, some 
form of the Fisher joint perhaps could be made to 
answer the purpose.—EDITOR RAILROAD GAZETTE. | 








Report of the Baltimore & Ohio Employes’ Relief 
Association. 


The third annual report of the Baltimore & Ohio Employés’ 
Relief Association, for the year ending Sept. 30, 1883, gives 
the following statement of the receipts and payments for the 
year: 


Balance, Get. 1..... 2.0020. $9,010.73 















Premiums of members ", 237:034.48 

Interest on donation of B & O. Co... 6.000.0% 

Interest on temporary investments.......... 6,805.34 

SD in cncnns, 4005050. 550! 5085 000.5No009%" gee aeE ioe $341,850.55 
Sick benefits and death losses......... .... $191,328.18 
Physicians’ accounts, medicines, etc... ... 13,829.22 

——- ——_ 205,157.40 

Cash on hand, Oct, 1, 1883... 6. ...eeec20 eee . $136,693.15 
Less accounts due and unpaid............. .688.290 
Less insurance reserve........--+.2-++ --++ 24,278.69 

85,966.79 

Available net balance.... ..... cee.e seeeee oe . $50,726.36 


The total receipts from the formation of the Association, 
May 1, i880, to the close of last year were $690,118.74; the 
total disbursements, $553,425.59, leaving: a balance of 
$136,693.15 as stated above. 

The amount of $50,726.36 represents the available surplus 
of the Association resulting from the year’s operations, and 
enables the management to continue the policy inaugurated 
in 1881, and which has very generally received ap- 
proval, of distributing the surplus income of the Association 
among those whose payment into the relief fund created it, 
in the form of additional natural death insurance. 

The following summary of the operations of the Associa- 
tion will make unnecessary the republication of the details 
so fully set forth in the elaborate statements issued monthly 
for the informution of members, and will enable them to 
justly estimate its magnitude and usefulness: 


BENEFITS PAID. 





$6.500, at the rate of 15 per cent. per annum........... $25.26 
Wages of attendants for 227 loromotives, ............ ... 47.30 
Total coal @ $3 per ton for 150 locomotives, developing 

IS he. PD: CHORE WO DOF ED... wh ces acce tescncssdacces 102 00 

i a Ee a on ae, Pee ae $174.56 


Good dynamos will return at any ordiuary distance 75 
per cent. of a horse power developed for 2 lbs. of coal by 
steam engines at the generating station. Assuming 50 per 
cent. only, and a duplicate instaliation to be superfluous, 
which is in accord with expert opinion, the items will be : 
Six stationary steam engines, 1.800 h. p. each, with 





boilers, costing, inclusive of erection ... .......... 270,000 
Eight generating dynamos, each 1,350 h. p. capacity, 

SACRURLVO GE GRBOMIUNG oo. 5050-05055) censcbe css btgeesnc 273,375 
One station house at East 129th street, for the Second 

SAG TRIP RED SHOUD. «20... : gncceices asccedecscesse 20,000 
One ditto at Pattery for che Sixth and Ninth avenue 

MR xxocDpetdvinste ban ncheceutepeetedhen © aamadnaa 000 
227 electro-motors at $3,000 ..............2.02 sceccesces 681.000 
Thirty-two miles central rail, 35 t per yard, laid. .... 40,000 

POOR oss) cpenxecndoedsasanacees PRR E FTES $1,314,375 


This amount might be reduced by the sale of the locome- 
tives to short surface railways ; but allowing this rebate as 
an offset for contingencies, the current expenses of electri- 
cal motive power and plant per hour will be : 


Interest and depreciation at 10 per cent .................005 $15.00 
Total coal at 2 ib. per h. p. and $3 per ton 28.93 
Labor at power-stations. 

2 chief and 4 assistant engineers at $22 per diem, 40 


steerer ee eeeesses 


stokkers 66 BW per GhOmi iass s66as ca URede td <05 Soecsdece 4.25 
Wages of 1 attendant per motor, 227 at $3 per diem...... 28.38 
DR COE. ooo vnisctenwts ai vesaedss ty scondas tere , $76.56 


{The lower rate for depreciation of electrical machinery is 
based on superior durability due to its simplicity, few parts 
and the absence of any reciprocating movement.] This 
amount is the total current cost of the maximum work 
done in any one hour upon all the lines. In comparison with 
the same quantity obtained through steam locomotives, the 
ratio is about as 1 to 2.28. In other words, electricity will 
perform for $1 the identical work for which steam charges 
$2.28. This surprising result does not embrace various 
advantages, such as reduced wear of road-bed by the great 
diminution of weight in the tractors. Theaverage adhesion 
to the rails of an electro-motor is about 40 per cent. of its 
weight, as compared with 20 per cent. in the locomotive, 
as a molecular change in the surfaces of the wheel and rail 























possible the effects of diseases of general types—among 
other measures being the distribution of 4,183 six-ounce 
bottles of anti-periodic medicines, and 1,222 bottlesof other 
approved remedies for disorders incident to the service. 
The increasing demand for such remedies and the favorable 
reports from localities where used, indicate their efficiency 
and good results, 

By resolution of the Committee of Management, under 
date of April 24, 1883, the sum of $6,200, or so much 
thereof as might be necessary, was appropriated from the 
surplus of 1882-83 for the further support of such disabled 
members as, having received a year’s sick allowance, re- 
mained thereafter totally unable to earn a_ livelihood. 
Under the direction of a sub-committee of the Committee of 
Management the additional payments were made to 12 
persons, amounting to $1,026.50 in all. 

The anual election for members’ representatives in the 
Committee of Management was held as required by the 
Constitution, Jan. 3, 1883, and resulted in the election of 
Messrs. A. J. Cromwell and Arthur Sinsel to represent 
members on the Main Stem -and branches ; Messrs. W. H. 
Harrison and David Lee to represent those on the Trans- 
Ohio divisions, and Mr. J. E. Sampsel thoze on the Pitts- 
burgh Division. At the meeting of the committee, held 
July 24, Col. 8S. R. Johnston, Master of Road, was elected 
Chairman for the ensuing year. 

Amendments to the Constitution were adopted, providing 
that the certificate of the medical examiner must determine 
the period for which benefits are paid ; that contributors to 
the natural death feature leaving the employ of the Com- 
pany may retain their membership by continuing the 
monthly payments; and that the Committee of Management 
shall consist of the President of the Baltimore & Ohio Co. 
four members appointed by the company and five elec’ 
by the employés contributing to the fund, two from the 
ain Stem, two from the Trans-Ohio divisions and one 
from the Pittsburgh Division. 

The changes in the medical staff have been the resignation 
of Dr. George E. Ijams, lately stationed at Martinsburg, 
and the appointment of Dr. Julian F. Ward to fill the 
vacancy thus created. The Association has been extended 
to the permanent employés of the Philadelphia Division of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, and Dr. Benjamin Thomp- 
son, of Landenburg, Pa., has been appointed to look after 
their interests. 

By resolution of the Committee of Management of Oct. 24, 
1882, the title of the officers composing the medical staff 
was changed from Medical Inspectors to Medical Examiners, 

The hospital facilities afforded by the Association have 
not, during the past year, been utilized to the extent antici- 
pated, in view of the superior advantages they offer in the 
treatment of grave injuries or sickness. Medical examiners, 
master mechanics and supervisors of trains and road now 
have authority to furnish members orders for admission 
and transportation to and from first-class hospitals at Chi- 
cago, Columbus, Wheeling, Pittsburgh, Washington and 
Baltimore, aud when it is more generally understood that 
members holding such orders are by no means the recipients 
of charity, but are regarded and treated as first-class pay- 
ing patients, their more general use is looked for. 

The appendix to the report gives elaborate tables, showing 
the various causes of death and disability, etc. In the 
course of a few years these tables will present a mass of 
valuable information from which deductions may be drawn 
as to the sicknesses and accidents to which railroad men are 
liable. Safe deductions of this kind cannot be made from 
the results of a single year, but must be based on the aver- 
ages of several consecutive years. 


SAVINGS FUND. ; 

The practical operations of the savings fund commenced 
Aug. 1, 1882, the previous month having been occupied in 
instructing agents and others in the duties connected there- 
with. The Baltimore & Obio Co. has agreed to credit the 
savings fund with 4 per cent, interest on balances in the 
hands of its Treasurer appearing on the last day of each 
montb. 

The financial operations of the savings fund and building 
features for the 14 months ending Sept. 30, 1883, may be 
summarized as follows: 

Receipts. 
From 344 depositors............. Sse» -ae eae $82,555.35 
Returns on account of loans............. +--+ 10,250.34 


OS GR DODDS, ica nn0ndh co'si si secdstecccses 2°050.14 
From investment account.......... ......4. 7,289.50 


TORSTEN a. 6. os. c:0'005 thndie Um s0' bap 00500 721.80 














From May 1, 1880, to Sept. 30, 1883.1 Expenses advanced by B. & O. Co.... ...... 6,619.01 
. , = -— $109,486.14 
Disbursements. 
| |Total since Deposits withdrawn........-.++ sseeeeeees - $7,772.16 
|Oct. 1, 1882, to) starting Asso- | Loans on mortgage...........0.0e2+eeseeeeee 48,440.63 
\Sept. 30, 1883, ciation. Investment account...............+ aenaeenie 12,033.75 
| SS] - | Interest to depositors ..............+.+ «s+» 1,417.85 
Z > ee Q » | Disbursements on loans account........ 4,535.89 
| 3° B g° B 3 Operating expenses............ s.sss000 cere 7,065 48 
iBo S Bo 5 <3 | Cash in hands of Treasurer............---++- 28,220.38 
lg] &. sm R 5% - —$109,486.14 
i: gi: : § Es BUILDING FEATURE. 
je “ . 
a inci anal ‘|’. = | Active operations were commenced under the plan of the 
3 Building Feature on Sep. 13, 1882, the full details of which 
Deaths from accidents....)  57| 58,500, 148] 155,025/1047.46 | have, from time to time, been submitted to the board. 
Destns trom nee causes al 27.900; 2741 75.7001 276.27 No construction was undertaken by the Association until 
than accidents .........| DO) Shy ‘ 49,400, 27 ‘ May 1883. 
yee Bg Pl The statement of loans granted for the year, heretofore 
charge of duty.. ....... 2,311! 30,227) 6,283| 79,223, 12.59 | submitted in detail, may be summarized as follows: 
Surgical expenses involv-| "| Setiiet WEDOUDOUEED.. on.oscnas _ ssncever,codsnannsngnnan’ 
edn the above ......:. 1,562, 9,400) 4,168) 29,496 7.07] Xmount of loans. rs v.00 wie. welssecentt IS $53,885 
ee at tae — Interest to Seat. 33, WHEE Ss. cc cachdscestas nts 1 K 194 
received in discharge of | «| caine | Balemos Gus Association... ...c-...+scescscessese3g “49,908 
OB .-.scsnnne eee hwo Linas since 190,805 14.34 | Unexpended amounts due borrowers on account of Joan oh anes 
ae Oa ere ae 8,824 $197,043|24,776 $538,740 $21.73 Sranted ........seeeeeceee Wri \ 
| | 








During the past fiscal year 8,046 certificates of member- 
ship were written, making a total of 36.749 policies issued 
since May 1, 1880. Of this number 15,989 were in force at 
the close of the past fiscal year. 

During that period 11,545 notices of disablement and 
5,792 communications were received. The total number of 
vouchers issued during the year was 8,824; which, added 
to those previously reported, makes a grand total of 24,776 
payments since the inauguration of the Association. 

During the past year, as heretofore, the drainage of the 
company’s right of way, the safety and veutilation of 
its shops, the condition of water-closets, the character of 
water used for drinking pu , and many minor matters 
affecting tbe health and comfort of employés and 
patrons of the Baltimore & Ohio Co., have had thorough 
attention, and the efforts of the Association to improve the 
sanitary condition of the road have been ably seconded by 
the heads of departments and others empowered to correct 
evils pointed out by the medical staff. It is a source of 
gratification to be able to say that the sanitary condition of 

the company’s properties is reported better than at any 
previous period in the history of the Association. 

During the past season very earnest efforts were made to 


prevent the active development, or to suppress as far as ‘ will be 


The late Judge Carpenter having recently constructed a 
number of frame dwelling houses in the town of Garrett, 
Ind., with special reference to the needs of employés of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Co. there located, and the most of them 
being occupied by employés anxious to acquire their owner- 
ship, the Association accepted an advantageous offer from 
Judge Carpenter’s executors and purchased 18 of these 
houses, of which all but 8 have been sold or are in process of 
being transferred to members, at a price which will give 
them title at a trifling advance over rents they had pre- 
viously paid for occupying them. There being quite a de- 
mand for houses of this character in Garrett, it is expected 
the remainder will be promptly disposed of. 

In order to facilitate—and indeed to make effective—the 
plan of the Building Feature, it became necessary to perfect 
an organization for the purpose of constructing and repair- 
ing houses in those localities where contracts, labor, and 
sometimes even board and lodging cannot be had. After 
much reflection and consideration of the different con- 
ditions under which this class of work must be con- 
ducted on a line of 1,627 miles, passing throu;h cities, 
towns, rural districts and comparative wilderness, it was 
determined to adopt the system of construction in vogue 
with the Road Department of the Baltimore & Ohio Co. 
Accordingly a construction train was was organized, which 

ref only where advantageous contracts with build- 
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Anchorage. 
NIAGARA FALLS CANTILEVER BRIDGE. 


ers or laborers cannot be had. As the Association has a | covered with carpet of the richest Axminster of neat pat-|the paneling being most elaborately carved and the oak 
vical interest in the construction of buildings, on which it | terns. The windows are unusually large, with double | ceiling inlaid with costly carved panels and bronze work. 
makes loans, in the most substautial and economical man- | mahogany sash, each containing a French plate glass 34 by | It contains five beveled plate mirrors, the largest being four 
ner, it will be the policy to insist that at least material shal! | 34 in. They are fitted with spring roller curtains and cur- | feet square. The blue tapestry curtains, in addition to the 
b2 furnished by or through the Association wherever it can | tain lambrequins of tapestry, lined with Florentine silk | rich lining of Florentine silk, are hung with silk tassels. 

underbid the local market in price and quality, and in all | hung on mahogany poles. The ends of the cars and all of ‘** Among the articles of furniture are a pillow sofa, uphol. 
cases to exercise a rigid censorship over material and con- | the bulkheads are richly carved by hand, many of the de-| stered in rugs, with dark plush borders, two pillow-backed 








struction. | signs on the panels represeating different varieties of birds! arm chairs and two side chairs, upholstered in the same 
Niagara Falls Cantilever Bridge. e-—-—. —-—-—-—s0!sm" = --—--.3 
We publish herewith some further illustrations of this | { Coping) 3x13 Ft. [ copingyaxah. | || 
bridge, showing the piers, the anchorage, and the cast-iron | (2 FR. 1 (2 Ft 


' 


bottom pedestal of the tower which rests on the masonry. | ' ; 
The drawings are so clear as to need no explanation. | 








—-—-—> 


TECHNICAL. 

Palace Cars for the Argentine Republic. 
The Harlan & Hollingsworth Co., in Wilmington, Del., has 
just coinpleted two palace cars for the government railroads 
of the Argentine Republic. One of them is a private car | 
for the President of the Republic, which is thus described 
by the Wilmington News: 

“The whole frame work or superstructure of the car is of 
iron made of channel and I-beams cross-blocked with iron 
tubes. Even the platform framework is of iron instead of 
wood, as in ordinary cars. The coupling isof the American 
system of ordinary draw-bars ef wroughtiron. The ruoning { 
gear consists of first-class four-wheeled trucks with 36 in. 

Paige steel-tired wheels, French’s elliptic and coil springs - 
and the ordinary hand brakes. The whole exterior of the car [| 
body, both frame and panels, is built of solid San Domingo TT 

mahogany, and it presents a most strikingappearance. On EE 

the centre panel is emblazoned the coat of arms of the Ar- b ; mn 2Copings .....338 ¢f 

gentine Republic. The device is a pair of clasped hands be- aE) er as 2 Piers. .....4750.1 ) 

neath a liberty cap on thr top of a small staff. They are pay a a \_ sei 
surrounded by a wreath of South American laurel, and on a ae 8, , , ,20Ft Middle Wall........./ Cub.Yde 
either side are stands of seven national flagsof the Argen- <i es me se aca Steps on middle Wall... 

tine Republic, while two cannon form the base and a repre- | Filling in Foundations 
sentation of the rising sun surmounts the whole. ‘The | : 
ones of the design is werd = yd letter boards Piers. 
on the sides contain the words ‘ Ferro Carril Andino. 

‘*Both platforms are inclosed at the sides with solid ma- NIAGARA FALLS CANTILEVER BRIDGE. 
hogany-paneled doors, which can be closed agaiust the ends | 
of the car, leaving the platform open as an ordinary car, | : F F 
or enclosed, making a safe compartment with open ends for | and water fowl, being superb specimens of artistic skill. | material, two carved mahogany chairs and folding camp 
observation. | All the metal trimmings are nickel-plated. and reception chairs, with the same upholstery. Axminster 

“The different compartments of the car are finished insolid| _‘* The vestibule occupies one end of thecar. It has beveled | hassocks, a mahogany dining table, with a handsome cover, 
woods, mahogany, cherry and oak, richly carved by hand. | plate glass mirrors in the end and a large plate glass panel | mahogany card tables, with a smull side table of same ma- 
The ceilings are of oak, elaborately ornamented with gold |in the end door. Its furniture is upholstered in cherry | terial, containing a silver water service, jardinitres for 
bronze and colors inlaid with carved panels and bronze | plush, the seats on one side being similar to those in the | flowers, etc. : ‘ ; sali 
plaques. The deck lights are of embossed glass in pivoted | Pullman sleeping cars without the upper berths, and calcu-| ‘‘Nextto the salon is the Presidents’ stateroom, containing 
sash, and around the base is a border of ‘ Wall of Troy’ in |Jated to form a lounge or bed whenever needed. On the a permanent bed, supplied with a mattress and mattress 
marqueterie. They are protected by brass wire cinder | other side are placed a mahogany card table and solid | spring, bedding, blankets, counterpanes and a spread and 
screens on the outside. Pendant from the ceiling are elab- | mahogany chairs, richly carved and upholstered in plush. | pillow shams of white hand-made lace, lived with cherry 
orately ornamented double-nickel plated chandeliers, while | The entrance from the vestibule to the grand salon is through | silk and ornamented with the monogram of the Argentine 
single bracket lamps of similar style and design are placed | a double swinging door in the bulkhead, which contains a | Republic in the center ofeach. Itis hung with Turcoman 
in the various compartments of the car. panel of richly emblossed glass. This compartment is one | curtains, and has drawers beneath for bed linen, personal 

‘* The floor of the entire car is of cherry and maple, and is | of almost Oriental luxury, the bulkheads, sides, and all | underwear, etc. Oppos'te stands a handsome mahogany 
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secretary and carved backed mahogany cbairs, upholstered 
in rugs and plush. All the furniture is supplied with linen 
covers. It alsohas a large beveled glass mirror. The entrance 
is through a sliding door opening into the passageway which 
leads from the grand salon to the platform at the opposite 
end. Adjoining the stateroom is a private toilet room 
furnished in solid oak, with a wardrobe with beveled-mirror 
glass panels in its door. It is fitted with other mirrors, 
marble-top wash stands and bath tub, which are supplied 
from alarge water tank beneath the car by means of a 

















notions as to the nature of the t still exist. It is often 
supposed that the paint is simply a compound of phosphorus 
and oil. Nothing is more erroneous, as any one can prove 
for himself if he likes to try the dangerous experiment 
of incorporating these two substances. Luminous paint 
contains no phosphorus whatever, its chief components being 
lime and sulpbur, the remarkable results of their combina- 
tion being the effect of special manipulation. The bases are 
compoun with the usual carriers of paints, and the paint 
is similarly applied. The oil form of paint when —— 






























































































































nickel plated band-pump. The bath tub has a hinged lid, | used does not vitiate the atmosphere. The light 
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Pedestals for Towers. 
NIAGARA FALLS CANTILEVER BRIDGE. 
which when closed down is found to be upholstered with |emits is not caused through combustion, but just 


cherry plush cushions to form a luxurious seat or lounge. 

“The end of the car contains the gents’ saloon, with 
marble lavatory, and a variety of closets for ice es 
etc. The refrigerator and tool box are placed beneat 


car. 
“Altogether it is considered the handsomest and perhaps 


the most expensive car ever built.” 
Luminous. Paint, 


the | 


/as a bell when struck vibrates and produces waves 
{of air resulting in notes of sound, so on. a simi- 
| lar principle the molecules of the paint are struck by avy 

rays of gu (natural or artificial), causing them to vibrate 
| and give forth waves of light. Thus a painted board is, as 
it were, a bell of light; it is silent and dark until any rays of 
| light fall upon it, when immediately it becomes active, 
| remaining, under favorable conditions, luminous all night; 

and so continuing without further painting, night after 


This paint has proved very successful, and has had many | night, taking up solar light during the day and giving it off 
special wer ions, some of which were quite sates of | at night, thus acting so long as any le of the paint 
when the invention was first brought before the public asa | exists, In working out his invention Mr, Balmain kept in 


commercial enterprise four years ago, Many mistaken | view what is known as Canton’s 


ice, W he 


aimed at, and eventually succeeded in superseding. Can- 
ton’s phosphorescence for more than 200 years was buta 
laboratory experiment, never coming into practical use, as 
it emitted no useful amount of light, the phosphorescence 
vege J but a few minutes. Balmain, however, succeeded 
in making a luminous paint, the luminosity of which is per- 
manent and of practical utility. It is to be regretted that 
Mr. Balmain did not long survive the fruition of bis ideas. 

The applications which might be suggested for luminous 
paint are every whit es numerous as those which bave 
already been effected. Those who move about much either 
by land or by water, or by botb, will find applications sug- 
gest themselves at every point. As the oil paint acts well 
under water, the piers and buttresses of bridges might be 
painted so as to guide craft through on dark nights. Inthe 
construction of bridge piers under water at night large 
stones might be painted so that they could the better be ad 
justed into position, while for the guidance of workmen 
hand rails and staging at danger points might be similarly 
treated. In some instances the interior of railway carriages 
could be painted, the paint answering for the longest tun- 
nels during the daytime, — affording a fair light for use 
several hours after dark. s freight trains are more often 
worked by night, so the numbers and marks on the cars, if 
luminous, would save tbe use of band lamps. Luminous 
paint offers itself asan unfailing medium wherever it is 
desired to render objects visible in the dark with absolute 
safety us regards fire.—Jron. 


The Panama Canal. 


An official report of Lieut. R. P. Rodgers, U. S. N., of date 
Jan, 27, 1884, gives very full and interesting details of the 
progress and cost of this work, and concludes as foilows: 

“The number of men now employed in all sections is prob- 
ably at least 15,000, brought chiefly from Jamaica and 
Carthagena, and the amount of excavation has gradually 
increased until 700,00C cubic metres per month have been 
reached. It is hoped that the month of February will pro- 
duce 1,000,000 cubic metres, and that later the amount of 
2,500,000 metres will be removed each month. 

“The year 1888 bas been announced by M. de Lesseps for 
the opening of the canal, but it does not seem possible that 
the most formidable sections, with their cuts of great depth 
and width, can be made ready at that date. nor that the 

rts at the extremities can be completed for some years 
ater. Consider the section of Culebra, with its great ex- 
cavation of more than 25,000,000 cubic metres, 
and suppose that the large amount of 300,000 cubic metres 
be removed each month from it. At this rate it would take 
seven years to complete this section. 

‘** Tt is impossible for me to know the financial condition of 
the company : but from more than one source I infer that 
about $40,000,000 have thus far been expended (not includ- 
ing the cost of the Panama Railway). 

“There is an immense amount of machinery and material 
now on hand or contracted for, and it is probable that there 
remains sufficient funds from the amount already sub- 
scribed to meet promptly the current expenses for two years 
to come. 

** After that, with the enterprise well begun and with a 
fair proportion of the whole excavation glready removed, it 
would seem plausible that thé’prestige of M. de Lesseps’ 
name and the confidence which the investors of France 
have in his ability to carry through successfully this great 
work, would procure the further necessary subscriptions. 
Whether the estimated sum—€00,C00,000f.—will prove 
sufficient time alone can decide ; but as one-third of this 
amount has already been expended it would seem insuffi- 
cient to complete this most formidable undertaking. 

‘* The climate thus far has not proved so fatal in most of 
the sections as might have been anticipated.” 


Parlor Baggage Cars. 

The train baggage-masters of the Ohio & Mississippi make a 
bold claim that their new baggage cars, lately turned out 
at the Cochran, Ind., shops, are second to those of no other 
road in the country. They are mounted on six-wheel trucks 
and ride with the ease and grace of the best chair and sleep- 
ing cars. They are splendidly lighted and are fitted with a 
writing-desk, cupboard, mail boxes and arrangements un- 
derneath the y of the ear for tools, switch ropes, dope 
buckets, etc. The cars are 55 ft. long, and will hold over 
200 pieces of baggage. The old cars were regular baggage- 
car size, yet too small to accommodate the growing heavy 
runs. The ‘‘office” of the car (the centre of the car, between 
the four side doors) could not be more conveniently 
arranged. To this part of the car the most elaborate Ax- 
minster carpet and point lace curtains would fail to add 
beauty to comfort. To Mr. Coulter, Master Car-Builder, 
and his able assistant, Mr. Slater, are justly due the heart- 
felt thanks of the entire baggage department.—St. Louis 
Republican. 


Iron Cars for Export. 
English railroad roiling stock works are nearly all busy, and 
a large number of the orders are for iron framework for 
cars to be built abroad. A contract for 1,400 freight cars 
for the Western Railway of Buenos Ayres is just now being 
executed by Messrs. Brown, Marshall & Co., of Birming- 
ham. The whole of the frames are of wrought-iron. Half 
the number are covered freight cars, and in these the frame- 
work is of angle and tee iron of Staffordshire make. The 
firm is also executing anotber contract for South America 
for 230 covered freight cars, the frames of which are like- 
wise of iron. In their passenger car department they have 
three other contracts on at present for cars with iron frames 
for shipment. This pattern of frame is becoming almost 
universally adopted for all foreign orders, and sppeers to 
be more suitable for hot climates than timber.—The Lngi- 
neer, 
A Novel Cure for Boiler Corrosion. 


A paper on “Internal Corrosion and Scale in Steam Boilers” 
was read on Feb, 27, before the Society of Arts, by Mr. 
G. 8. King. The lecturer said from the moment a boiler 
was mounted into its position insidious foes were working, 
which sooner or later would compass its destruction ; and 
among the foremost of these must be placed corrosion and 
incrustation, orscale. These, while constantly reducing the 
strength of the boiler, appeared to be the most common 
cause of explosion. The lecturer then described the inven- 
tion of Mr. Hannay, of Glasgow, for preventing corrosion 
and scale. The calcareous scale, which formed in land 
boilers, had been always a great source of trouble. The 
electrogen seemed to have solved the problem ; and to make 
it sufficiently active in fresh water the homeopathic 
principle was applied of similia similibus curantur. 
A small quantity of salt, the active corrosive agent in 
sea water, was made, not only to cure the disease 
of corrosion which it actuated, but to stimulate an electric 
current which entirely disposed of incrustation. Sea water 
contained on an average 32 to 38 parts of salt in 1,000. Mr. 
Hannay’s homeopathic dose was half an ounce to a gallon, or 
four parts to 1,000 ; and, as no proportion less than eight 
times this amount had any effect on iron, no harm could be 
done to the boiler, even if it were not protected by zinc. 
With electrogens it had been proved that boilers would work 
more than twice the usual time without any necessity for 





opening them, and that then the loose flakes of scale might 
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be cleared out in a short time with a hose and a broom. 
Meantime, no thick scale being allowed to form, it became 
perfectly harmless ; the coal consumed did its full work, and 
steam was made more freely. Engineers who had witnessed 
the results in several recent trials had stated their opinion 
- the discovery wonld revolutionize the treatment of land 
boilers. 








Experiments on Steel and Iron Riveted Girders, and 
Remarks on the Tests Made by the Dutch Govern- 
ment. 





{A paper read before the Engineers’ Society of Western Pepn- 
sylvania, Feb. 19, 1884, by C. L. Strobel, C. E., Assistant Presi- 
dent Keystone Bridge Uo. 





The Railroad Gazette of Jan. 26, 1883, contains an article 
by Chas. B. Bender, in which an epitome is given of the 
experiments made by the government of Holland in the 
years 1878 and 1879, at the Harkort Bridge Works in 
Germany, on the comparative strength of steel and iron 
girders, The tests were made on full-size stringers and floor- 
beams intended for the Nymwegen Bridge. The girders 
were tested by applying loads at the centre, increasing them 
until failure took place. Thirty-two girders were thus 
experimented on, of which three were of wrought iron, and 
the remainder of steel of different grades as to hardness, the 
ultimate strength varying from 60,000 Ibs. to 120,000 Ibs. 
per square inch in the specimen. 

The results of these experiments were so unfavorable for 
the steel girders that the Dutch government engineers, so it 
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given on specimens cut from the material of the girders 
before they were strained, and none whatever are given for 
the angles. Such specimen tests as are contained in the 
report were made on pieces cut from the plates after the 
failure of the girders. Great inequalities in the material 
would account for the low strength of the steel girders, but 
the fault would lie in the cmission of the necessary pre- 
cautions to secure proper material, and instead of condemn- 
ing steel as unfit, and abandoning its use, as was done, it 
would be more pertinent to pass censure on the methods of 
manufacture and inspection pursued which admitted of such 
results. 

With the present low price of st@el in this country it can 
be a question of short time only until the general adoption 
for construction purposes to fill the piace now held by 
wrought iron. Since 1879 three large bridges have been 
built at the works of the Keystone Bridge Co., the 
main truss members of which were made of ste3!, and I can 
say of this experience that it has been very favorable to the 
use of steel material in bridge construction, and that no re- 
sults have been obtained similar to those exhibited by the 
above girders. Of a large number of steel eye-bars tested 
to destruction, none gave unsatisfactory results, and the 
ultimate strength, elastic limit, and ductility of these bars 
showed great uniformity. ‘These results could only, how- 
ever, be obtained by careful physical tests of every cast of 
steel at the steel works before its use, the exclusion of all 
such casts as did not conform to the requirements, and the 
careful and appropriate manipulating of the steel in shop 
manufacture. ’ 





With these introductory remarks I wish to present the 
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and the 0.34 per cent. carbon steel would, on the contrary, 
not b2 considered suitable material for bridge construction, 
as its ultimate strength was about 100,000 Ibs. per square 
inch, with elongation averaging 15 per cent., whereas the 
steel which has so far been used for tension members has an 
ultimate strength not exceeding 75,000 lbs. per square inch 
with elongation of 18 per cent. The ultimate strength of 
the material in the soft steel girders was 62,000 lbs. per 
square inch, with elongation averaging 24 per cent. he 
following shows the composition of the two kinds of steel 
on analyses furnished by the Edgar Thomson Steel 
orks : 


Man- Phos- 

Carbon. ganese. Silicia. Sulphur. phorus. 
Soft steel....... 0.11 0.396 0.19 0.046 0.088 
Hard steel... ..0.34 0.954 0.063 0.113 0.175 


The following are the results of tests made on specimen 
cut from the material before the test of the girders: 

The specimens were one inch wide and of the thickness of 
the plate or angle, and the elongation was measured in 8 in. 


Tron, 











£€pecimen from Web plate. | Flange angle. 


pe ee et Pee see Not observed. | Not observed. 


SR Oa ere 51,000 Ibs. 53,100 Ibs. 
eae H 13 p.c 15 p. c. 
Re Rr ener 26° * Broke in grip. 





















































EXPERIMENTS ON 


was stated, abandoned the use of this material for bridge 
construction in consequence of them. The average 
ultimate strength realized out of 18 ‘*medium steel” riveted 
girders was actually less, than that for the three iron 
girders, though the material in the former gave an average 
ultimate strength of 85,000 Ibs. per square inch in tne 
specimen, against 55,000 Ibs., the ultimate strength of the 
iron. 


The publication of these experiments has not so far as I | intended to be exactly alike in form, but varying slightly in | Se — 


know, been followed by a discontinuance of the use of steel | 
in bridge construction outside of Holland. Indeed, in view | 
of the scale upon which these experiments were conducted, | 
it is surprising that so little attention appears to have been 
paid them ; but the reasun for this is to be found, I think, 
in their insufficiency to furnish a satisfactory explanatiou 
of the results obtained, which in themselves are improbable, 
and therefore require such explanation all the more. In the 
form in which they have been made public the experiments 
are an enigma from which conclusions of any kind can not 
be drawn. 

In Mr. Bender’s article want of uniformity in the mate- 
rial is advanced as the probable cause of the low strength of 
the steel girders. He supposes them to have given way by 
the failure, piecemeal, of the parts constituting each flange 
in the inverse order of their elasticity and ductility, and his 
report shows that this actually occurred in a number of 
cases, ten of the girders exbibiting the remarkable phenome- 
non of breaking in one part of the tension flange (say in one 
angle) at a lower pressure than that which caused entire 
rupture. Steel is a material so variable ia its qualities that 
such results can be obtained with it, but no evidence can be 





found that such was the case for these No tests are 
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IRON AND STEEL 


following contribution on the subject of the strength of | 
riveted steel girders, in the form of a report of some tests on 
girders made under my supervision, The materials were 
furnished free of charge aud the girders were manufactured | 
and the tests made at the expense of the Keystone Bridge | 
Co., by Carnegie Bros. & Co. The girders were strained in | 
a similar manner to those of the Dutch government. | 
Description of Girders.—The five girders tested were | 


the thickness of metal of the constituent parts as indicated 
for each test. One of the girders was of wrought iron, two 

of them were of ordinary mee rail steel of U.34 per cent. 
carbon, and two were of mild Bessemer steel of 0.11 per 
cent. carbon. The girders were 12 ft. long between centres 





of supports, and i2 ft. 4 in. long out to out ; they were each | Ss 


composed of four 3 x 3 in. angles riveted toa 14 x ¥ in. 
web, with four angle stiffeners (two on each side of web) at | 
centre, and two angie stiffeners (one on each side of web) at | 
ends. There was also a 4 in. x in. x 64 in. bearing | 
plate at each end, and a 6 in. x 4 in. x 6% in. plate | 
at middle, riveted to flange angles. The rivets were 
of the same material as the girder, machine driven, 
% in. in diameter, spaced 3 in. centre to centre. 
One of the two hard steel girders and one of the two soft 
steel girders had rivet holes reamed to 0.7 in. diameter 
from a 9-16 in. punched hole, while the other girders had 
holes punched to the latter diameter without reaming. The 
iron was manufactured at the Union Iron Mills, Pittsburgh: 
the steel billets were made at the Edgar Thomson Steel 
Works, and were rolled into the finished form at the Union 
Iron Mills. -The web plates were rolled in the universal 
mill. The steel was not specially selected for the purpose, 





RIVETED GIRDERS. 


Hard Steel. 


Web 
plate. 


Web 


plat Flange 
late. 


Flange 
angle. 


Specimen from 
P 8 . angle. 


a 


Elastic limit...... 


| 62,300 Ibs.| 63,000 Ibs.| 59,300 Ibs.| 60,800 Ibs. 






| 94,300 “ | 96,500 ** |105,000 * |107,700 * 
longation.. 14 p.c 13 p.c 17 p.c 26 p. ¢ 
Reduction. .. 32 °° pect 38... ** 38 * 
Soft Steel. 
a Web Web Flange Flange 
Specimen from plate. angle. angle. 


plate. 


| 





Elastic limit 45,100 Ibs | 49,700 Ibs. 


Pe | 46,200 Ibs.| 42,100 Ibs, 
Ult. strength...... | 60,400 ** | 62,700 “ | 62,500 “ | 61,700 * 
Elongation....... 21 p.c.| 21 p.c| 27 p.c. 28 p. c. 
Reduction ! as 55 58 60“ 








In addition to the above tests were made on specimens 
cut from the girders after they had been crippled under 
pressure. These specimens were of the same size as 
before. Two pieces were taken from the web near the 
neutral axis, and one from the unpunched leg of each 
angle of the compression flange, making four specimens 
for each girder, except for the iron g r, for 
which two specimens were also taken from the angles of 
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the tension flange, and one cf the web specimens showed a 
flaw and is not reported. The specimens were cut parallel 
with the grain. As the end of the specimens was about 15 
in. from the end of girder, and they were 18 in. Jong. the 
centre of specimen was 2 ft. from end of girder, or 4.62 in. 
from centre of girder. The material in these specimens was, 
therefore, not strained up to the elastic limit in the girder, 
and ye: in several iustances the results of the tests are widely 
different from what had been obtained before the material 
was strained in the girder, and especially is this true of the 
iron. But as these tests bave no direct bearing upon the 
subject I present them without comment. 


Specimens from 


Iron Girder, No. 1 (after test of girder). 


| | 
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30,300 || 31,500 


Elastic limit........... 31,800 || 30,800 | 31,100 
Ult. strength.......... 50.700 | 42,500 433,600 | 40,300 | 40,300 
Elongation............. l2p.c.| 7p.c., Tp.c..| S5p.e.| 5p.e 
Reduction...... ...... 4 ie a ae 














Spec.mens from Hard Steel Girder No. 2 (after test of girder). 





\! 
| 





| 
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S = Ba he 
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Elastic limit..... 38.600 lbs. | 45,300 Ibs || 55,700 Ibs. 57,900 Ibs. 
Dit. strength.... |97,800 “ 100,400 “ ||104,100 * 102,800 * 
Elongation. ..... ll p.c. 13 p. ¢.; 16 p.c 16 p. « 
Reduction..... .. 28 * 30 “ ies : 





Specimens from Hard Steel Girder No. 3 (after test of girder). 
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| 
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Flastic limit.....| 44.3001bs. 48,50 Ibs, 
Ult. strength.....|100.200 “100,400 “ 


51,100 Ibs.'47,000 Ibs, 

96,500 * |85,700 * 

Elorgation....... | 5 15 p. e. 
30°% | 


15 p. e. 


Reduction... . | 42 
| a! | 





"18p.c.) | 25p.c. 
40 ony | 44 os 


Specimens from Soft Stee? Girder No. 4 (after test of girder). 
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Specimens from Soft Seel Girder No. 5 (after test of girder), 
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Elastic limit..... 42,500 Ibs. 48,000 Ibs. | 40,999 Ibs. 39,900 Ibs, 


Ult. strength ... 61,900 “ '62,500 * |/63,500 “ (69,600 “ 
Elongation ...... 24 p. ¢. 24 p. c.|! 26 p. c. 26 p. c. 
Reduction... ....| i ez“ |; 6s 61 * 











Test of Girders.—The girders were tested in a vertical 
position in the large bydraulic testing machine of the Key- 
stone Bridge Co. The pressure was applied centrally on 
the girders and was released after each reading. It was 
increased by increments of about 6,500 lbs. In the results 
given no allowance is made for friction of machine, and 
they are therefore somewhat higb, but the results for the 
different girders will compare well with each other. The 
time of test was approximately one hour for each girder. 
Each rivet was tried after the test and none found loose. 


Results of Tests of Wrought Iron Girder No. 1. 


Web 14 in. x 27 in. 

Angies all 3 in. x 3 in. x 0.31 in. 

Rivets 5 in. holes, ponetee of 0.7 in. diameter. 

ae alae \ Area, 10.38 sq. in. 

Solid section, | Moment of inertia, 333.4. 

Centre of gravity, 0.32 in. 
above centre of girder. 


4 Moment of inertia = 315.2. 


Section considered reduced by l 
rivet-hole in bottom Tee ( 

















top flange assumed solid. [ assumed in calculation of 
fibre strain. 
Deflection ideal 
at centre Side defiec- 
—— in direc’ tion at Remarks. 
pressure. tion of centre. 
pressure. | 
13,000 .. 10 
19,500 o2 0 | 
26,000 | 84 0 
32,500 f= 0 
39,000 ss © (0.8. 
5,500 a 0.03 
52,000 oe 0.03 | 
62,500 — 0.05 | 
63,440 (1.86 perm. 0.12 perm./Gradual yielding of girder open- 


| ing a rent in bottom flange. 








ing outward. Stiffening angles at this point were not split. 
Pressure dropped from 63,440 Ibs, to 52,000 lbs. before it 
was released. Tbe angles were reduced most in thickness 
at the inner edges where break started. They were about 
¥ in. thick at this point after fracture. 


Results of Test of Steel Girder No. 2, Carbon 0.34 per cent. 
Web, 14in. x 29in. 
Angles, all 3 in. x 3 in. x 0.33 in. 
Rivets, 5 in. ay pune’. att reamed, of 0.7 in, diameter. 
. rea, 11.59 sq. in, 
Solid section | Moment of inertia. 353.7. 
(Centre of gravity 0.32 in. 
Section considered reduced by) | _ above centre of girder. 
rivet-hole in bottom flange, -/{ Moment of inertia, 334.3. 








top flange assumed solid. | assumed in calculation of 
| fibre strain. 
Deflection 
at centre Side deflec- 
Centre in direc- tion at Remarks. | 
pressure. tion of centre. | 
pressure | 
—_— ——— ——— —_ _ j 
26,000 0 | 
32.500 0 | 
39,000 F a 
45.500 i 0 | 
52,000 24 0 
58,500 ES 0 
65,000 5 £ 0 
71,500 Ze 0 
78,000 $s 0 | 
1,500 = 0 
91,000 0 i 
97,500 0 Cracking soun.is 


110,500 2.06 perm. 0.10 perm. | Gave way with loud report by 


fracture of lower flange. 


Last centre pressure corresponds to a strain in extreme 
fibres of 79,500 lbs. per sq. in. in top flange, and 87,100 lbs. 
per sq. in. in bottom fiange. 

Girder gave way in tension flange. 








Both angles were 

















distance fro the centre. The top flange was buckled at 
the point of greatest side deflection. 


Results of Test of Steel Girder No. 4. Carbon 0.11 per cen 
Web 14 in. x 0.26 in. 
Angles 3 in. x 41n. x 0.33 in. 
Rivets 4% in. holes punched to 9.16 in. diameter and reamed to 
0.7 in. samen fe : ; 
. > { Area=11.17 sq. in. 
Solid section. } Moment of inertia -346.9, 


Centre of gravity 0.32 in. 

Section considered reduced by } above centre of jer. 
by rivet hole in bottom flange; | Moment of inertia = 325.8, 
top flange assumed solid. 


assumed in calculation of 

















fibre strain. 
Deflection at | 
| centre inSide defiec- Remarks. 
Centre directionof tion at cen- 
pressure.| pressure. " 
Total\/Perm. | Total; Perm. | 
Lbs. inch.) inch. inch: inch. 
13,000 0.08 | 0 | 0.06 0 | 
19,500 (0.12) 0 0.09 0 
26,000 0.18 | O 0.12 0 
32,500 0.22 0 0.14) 0.01 
39,000 C25) O 0.14 0.01 
45,500 | 0.30 0 O15) 0.02 ig 
+, 5 | | $38, compressive fibre 
52,000 = 0.35 0 0.17 0.07 | strain; 42,000 tensile. 
58,500 0.41 | 0.07: 019) 0.14 
5,000 0.54 | he  £ee | 0.22 
71,500 0.61 | 0.28 ...... | 0.26 
76,700 |...... Bg. J eS | 0.83 Gave way quietly and slow- 


ly in a Be, 
ressure dropping to 52,- 
boobs 





Last centre pressure corresponds to a strain in extreme . 
fibres of 56,600 lbs. per sq. in. in compression flange, and 
62,000 Ibs. per sq. in. in tension flange. 

Girder gave way in the compression flange, which was 
bent S-shape, the versed sine for the two curves being 1 
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broken through and the web fractured at the edge. The 
break in one angle was through the middle rivet-hole, and 
in the web and opposite angle through the rivet-bole on 
euch side of it, respectively. The middle rivet was sheared 
off clean and fell to the ground. Thickness of metal at 
break was not appreciably reduced. Fracture was clean 
and square, finely granular, showing slight furrows. 


Results of Test of Girder No3. Carbon 0.34 per cent. 


Web, 14 in. x 0.30 in. 

Angles, 3 in. x 3 in. x 0.34 in. 

Rivets, 54 in. holes punched to 9-16 in. diameter and reamed to 
0.7 in. diameter. 


Solid Section { Moment of ivertia, 364.0. 


Section considered reduced ) | Centre of section. 
by rivet-hole in bottom flange, - { Moment of inertia = 343.9. 
top flange assumed solid. ) | Assumed incalculation of fibre 

















| strain. 
ee : 
Deflection} Side deflection at 
at centre centre. 
Centre in direc-|—-—-—— -—— Remarks. 
pressure.| tion of Permanent, 
pressure .| Total. inch 
13,000 0.00 Oo. 
26,000 0.07 0 
33,500 : 4+ 0.09 0 
39,000 Ed 0.10 0 
5,500 os 0.12 0.02 
52,000 a3 0.14 0.06 
58,500 ED | 0.14 0.06 
65,000 ae 0.15 0.07 
71,500 $ gS 0.15 0.07 
78,000 = 0.15 0.07 
500 0.15 0.09 
91,000 0.18 | 0.14 
500 0.23 0.19 
115,700 (1.85 perm.| .... 0.49 | Gave way quietly and 
slowly in top flange. 





Last centre pressure corresponds to a strain in extreme 
fibres of 48,400 Ibs. per square inch in top flange and 58,000 
lbs. per square inch in bottom flange. 

Girder gave way in tension. flange. 
the projecting flanges of the angles in line of rivets connect- 
ing stiffening angles near centre of girder to web. Break 


Break occurred in|’ 





Last conn ne corresponds toa strain in extreme 
fibres of 80, lbs. per sq. inch in top flange, and 88,700 
lbs. per sq. inch in bottom flange. 

Girder gave way in the top flange, which was bent 
S-shape, the versed sines for the two curves beiug 11¢ in. and 
24¢ in. respectively. The lower flange was bent to a flat 





started at the inner edges of the angles next to web, work- 


single curve with versed sine of % in, at a point a short 





| Area, 11.97 sq. in. | 


Centre of gravity, 0.32 in. above. | 3 | 


IRON AND STEEL RIVETED GIRDERS.—MODE OF TESTING. 


in. and % in. respectively. The tension flange was bent to 
a flat single curve with versed sine of }¢ in. The compres- 
sion flange was strongly buckled near the centre of girder, 
and the web bulged and bent, conforming to the distortions 
of this flange. 

Results of Test of Steel Girder No. 5. 

Web, 14 in. x 0.28 in. ; 

Angles, 3in. x 3in. « 0.33 in. 

Rivets, 5¢ in., holes pa aot renmen, of 0.7 in, diameter. 

+1: : \ Area = 11.45 sq. in. 

Solid section, 1 Moment of inertia = 351.4. 

| Centre of gravity 0.32 in.above 

| Section considered reduced by | j centre of girder. 
rivet bole in bottom flange: ; { Moment of inertia = 332.2, as- 
top flange assumed solid. sumed in calculation of fibre 
strain. 


Carbon 0.11 per cent, 

















j Deflection at : 
| Centre | centre in di- Side 
| Pressure.) rection of deflection Remarks. 
| pressure. at centre. a 
/fotal.|Perm. Totel.| Perm, 
Lbs. | inch.| iuch.| inch.) inch. 
13,000 | 0.04 > |» 0 
19.500 | 0.09; 0 | 6.02) 0 
26,000 | 0.14; 0 | 004, O 
32,500 | 0.18, 0 | 0.05; 0 
49,000 | 0 22 4 hy o- 
45,500 | 0.27 .09 | 0. 

‘ } 37,700 comp’ve fibre strain; 
52,000 | 0.32 | 0 | 0.09 | 0.06 } 41°00 oe es a 
58,500 | 0.37 | 0.03 | 0.09 | 0.07 
65.000 | 0.46 | 0.06 | 0.12 | 0.08 
71.500 , 0.55 | 0.16 | 0.13 | 0.11 : 

81.900 | .... | 2.20] .... | 0.11 |Gave way in tension flange. 
' i 











Last centre pressure corresponds to a strain in extreme 
fibres of 59,300 Ibs. per sq. in. in compression flange, and 
65.000 Ibs. per sq, in. in tension flange. 

Both tension flange angles were torn asunder, one across 
rivet in stiffeningangle, and the other across adjoining rivet 
on the side toward the nearest end of girder. This com- 
pression flange began to buckle slightly next to centre bear- 
ing plate, and there were indications of strain lines on web 
at centre, next to stiffening angles. Tihese strain lines were 
most strongly marked next to the compression angles. 

CONCLUSIONS. ‘ : 

1. Each of the steel girders showed a large increase in 
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strength over the iron girder; the soft steel girders proved 
22 per cent. stronger and the hard steel girders 66 per cent. 
stronger than the iron girder. 

2. The greater strength of the soft steel over the iron in 
the specimens was fully attained, and exceeded, in the 
girders, ’ 

8. The hard steel girders did not show so large a percent- 
age of greater strength over the iron girder as did this 
material in the specimen over the iron in the specimen. This 
may be accounted for as the result of punching the rivet 
holes without reaming, for it was the girder with punched 
holes which gave way by the fracture of the tension flange, 
whereas the girder with reamed holes gave way in the com- 
pression flange, and probably would have stood more before 
fracture had taken place in the tension flange; the latter 
girder did not appear to bear truly upon its supports, and it 
was probably this which caused it to fail in the top flange 
when it did, ; : 

4. Punching rivet holes without reaming did not produce 
any results other than an apparent loss of strength as com- 
pared with reamed holes, E ‘ 

5. The strength of steel girders strained in the manner of 
these girders appears to be about the same for the two 
flanges if made alike in section. 








Standard Limit Gauges for Round Iron. 


In accordance with a resolution of the Master Car-Build- 
ers’ Association and its constitution, a circular was mailed 
last November by Mr. M. N. Forney, the Secretary, to the 
several members, containing the following : 

In introducing the Sellers or Franklin Institute standard 
system of screw-threads a serious difficulty has been en- 
countered, owing to the fact that round-bar iron has 
heretofore been very generally rolled over-size—that is, it 
has been made a Tea fraction of an inch larger, and in 
some cases smaller, than its nominal diameter. In order to 
bave standard screws of the correct diameter it is therefore 
necessary to cut down the iron with the screw-cutticg dies, 
which causes them to wear rapidly ; and, inasmuch as the 
screw, if it is of the same or less diameter than the bolt, is 
the weakest part, there is a great waste of material when 
the bolt is of larger diameter than the screw. It is therefore 
desirable that round iron should be made of the right size, 
so that, in cutting standard screws, there will be as little 
waste as possible. But, as it is impracticable to roll iron 
to exact sizes, some variation in diameter must be allowed. 
Therefore, in specifying the size, all that can be required is 
that the iron shall not be larger than a certain dimension, 
nor smaller than another. 

To make it easy to determine whether the size of iron is 





Master Car-Builaers’ Standard Limit Gauge for Round Iron, 


within given limitations, it has been proposed to use a limit 
gauge, like that represented by fig. 1, consisting of double 
fixed calipers, one end of which is a fraction of an inch larger 
than the standard siz, and the other a fraction of an inch 
smaller, and then require that all iron of the nominal size of 
the gauge shall be so large as not to enter its small end, and 
so small thatit will enter the large end. Before such limit 
gauges could be made or their use adopted it was essential 
to establish a standard for the difference in size of the large 
or + end and the small or — one. With this end in view 
the following resolution was presented at the last annual 
Convention of the Master Car-Builders’ Association : 

‘* Resolved, That the following sizes for limit gauges for 
round iron for the Sellers standard threads are hereby 
established by the Master Car-Builders’ Association as the 
standard sizes for such gauges, and it is recommended that 
round iron of the nominal standard sizes be made of such 
diameter that each one will enter the large or + end of the 
gauge intended for it, in any way, and will not enter the 
small or — end in any way. 


Large size, Small size, Total 
Diameter. end. — end. variation. 
Inches. Inches Inches. nehes. 

025% 245 .010 

.3070 011 

.3690 .012 

.4310 .013 

.4930 .014 

.5550 -015 

.6170 .016 

-7415 .017 

4 .018 

0.9905 .019 

1.1150 .020 

1.2395 21 





In accordance with the constitution blank ballots were 
sent out to the members by the Secretary, asking a vote on 
tke adoption of the above resolution. Sixty days after 
sending these ballots, as the constitution requires, the ballots 
received were counted, and the Secretary announces that 81 
ballots were cast, aggregating 301 votes, of which 291 were 
in favor of the resolution. More than two-thirds having 
voted for the standard it was adopted. 








Standard Wheel-Gauge and Form of Section for 
Wheel Flanges and Treads. 


In accordance with the resolutions of the last. convention of 
the Master Car-Builders’ Association, and with the pro- 
visions of its constitution, Mr. M. N. Forney, the Secretary, 
sent the following circular and a blank ballot to each of the 
members of the Association last November : 


At the last Annual Convention of the Master Car-Builders’ 
Association the Committee on Standard Wheel Gauge rec- 
ommended ‘ that the length of the wheel or distance gauge 
between flanges be 4 ft. 534 in.” After much discussion the 
recommendation of the committee was amended, and the 
proposed standard distance between the backs of the flanges 
of car-wheels (indicated at A fig. 2) was altered to 4 ft. 
5% in., and it was voted to submit the question of the 
adoption of this standard to the members of the Association 
for fina] decision by letter ballot. 

A majority (Messrs. Blackall and Hoit) of the same com- 
mittee also submitted drawings—of which the eagravings 
figs. 3 and 4 are copies—representing full-size forms of sec- 
tion for the treads and flanges for chilled cast-iron and for 


forms as standards: 


A minority (Mr. Wall) of the committee submitted a sep- 
erate report. : 


which the following is an abstract: 
Mr. Wall said that his objection to the coning of wheels 


steel-tired wheels, and recommended the adoption of these | into the difficulty of having to take the wheels out and turn 


them with too low a mileage. ’ 
The question of the distance between the backs of the tires 
was also fully discussed, the resulting decision to make it 4 


A lengthy discussion followed the reading of the,report, of | ft. 53¢ in. being a compromise between those who wanted to 


make the standard distance 4 ft, 51¢ in. and those who 
favored 4 ft. 514 in. 
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was directed almost entirely to the chilled wheel, and that 
his experience with steel-tired wheels is insufficient to 
warrant him in saying whether the tires should or should 
not be coned. 

Mr. Blackall related the results of an experiment made on 
a train of the New York Central Railroad, and another of 
the Delaware & Hudson Canal Company running between 
Troy and Albany, and said that ‘‘one truck of each car of 
the New York Central train had straight-tread wheels and 


the other trucks of each car coned wheels. After three or | 
four months there was no noticeable difference in the wear. | 


The Delaware & Hudson train was equipped with the coned 
wheels, steel-tired, and after two or three months it was 
found that the flanges were wearing. After running 42,- 
000 miles the wheels had to be taken into the shop. He 
thought the cause of the wheels cutting their flanges was 
occasioned by the wheels constantly running the curves in 
one direction; also. that the nature of the steel in the tires 


ee re a ee ee ee ee 


Fig. 2.—Standard Wheel Gauge. 


| The purpose of this circular is to submit the pro 
| standard distance (indicated at A in fig. 2) between the 
| backs of swheel flanges and the forms for the treads and 
| flanges of cast-iron and steel-tired wheels (represented by 
| figs. 3 and 4) to the decision of a letter ballot, and to secure 
your vote thereon. Please indicate your views by writing 
| Yes or No after each of the questions on the back of the 
| inclosed postal card, and remail it to the Secretary as early 
| as possible. 
| Mr. Forney has reported the result of this letter ballot to 
have been as follows: 
In favor of 4 ft. 5%¢ in. as the standard distance between 
| the backs of car-wheel flanges, 223; opposed, 56. Adopted. 
In favor of the proposed standard section (fig. 3) of flange 
and tread for chilled cast-iron car wheels, 112; opposed, 
1168. Rejected. 














SECTION FOR FLANGE AND 


being so similar to the nature of the material in the rail 
caused abrasion. In all cases the softest of the steel tires 
was the one that cut its flange.” 

Mr. Bissell said that at one time he had some experience 
with steel tires that were nearly cylindrical. The flanges 
of these tires wore rapidly. Other tires which were coned 
gave a very different result. 

Mr. Wilder stated that he was using straight tread 
wheels and found no difficulty from the wearing of the 
flanges. Steel tires, if they are coned, soon become straight 
when they run on the rail. If steel tlres are made coni- 
cal cast-iron wheels should also be coned. 

Mr, Wllliams, of Wednesbury, England, gave, as the 
result of experience in his country, that all tires, no mat- 
ter of what material they are made, should be coned. Too 
much cone, it was found, gave an unsteady motion to the 
vehicles. The cone should be about one in twenty. 

Mr. Cloud called attention to the fact that a steel tire 
wears more rapidly than the tread of a chilled wheel; and, 
therefore, by the use of chilled wheels weare able to 
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SECTION FOR FLANGE AND TREAD OF CAST-IRON 
CAR WHEELS. 









Fig. 4. 
TREAD OF STEEL-TIRED CAR WHEELS. 
In favor of the proposed standard section (fig. 4) of flange 


| and tread of steel-tired car wheels, 77; opposed, 197. Re- 
jected. 








Transportation in Congress. 





In the House on the 18th: 

On the call of committees reports from various commit- 
tees were presented as follows: 

By Mr. Seymour, of Connecticut—Authorizing the con- 
struction of bridges across the Niagara River and across the 
Hudson River, between Storm King and Breakneck moun- 
tains. House calendar. 

By Mr. Money, of Mississippi, from the Committee on 
Post-Offices and Post Roads—To regulate the compensation 
of railroads for transportation of the mail. - Committee of 
the Whole. 

By Mr. Nelson, of Wisconsin, from the Committee on In- 





approximate nearer to the theoretical conditions of a cylin- 





drical tread, or perhaps to attain it altogether, and not get 


dian Affairs—Grauting the right of way through the Sioux 
Indian reservation in Dakota to the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
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St. Paul and the Dakota Central Railroad companies. House 
calendar. 

The post-office appropriation bill being taken up in Com- 
mittee of the Whole there was a discussion on the provision 
limiting the compensation for mail service over land grant 
roads, but it was not changed. 








THE SCRAP HEAP. 


A French View of the American Conductor, 

Traveling in this so democratic country one finds one place 
where the despotic rule of a single man survives; where the 
citizen, usually so impatient of restraint, so ready to com- 
plain of any limitation of his personal liberty, submits with- 
out a murmur to the orders of a man who was an hour ago 
no better than himself, who will, perhaps in another hour, 
mingle undistinguished’ in the ordinary crowd. 

Who is this despot who survives in a free country ? 

It is the Conductor. 

We must use the American name, for in France we have 
no word which can express this man, no official who can 
compare with him. 

In all civilized society there is but one person who 
exercises like power; it is the captain of a ship while at 
sea. 

The conductor does not simply direct the movement of 
the train and collect the fares of the passengers. He is a sort 
of demi-god who for a time rules their destinies. They bask 
gratefully in the sunshine of his smile when he is pleased; 
they tremble at his terrible frown when he is angry. 

This despot has his standing a upon which be can call 
to preserve order, to discipline the rebellious and to cast 
out the wretch who cannot pay his fare. 

This force consists of the baggage-master and the brake- 
men. They obey him with a promptness and zeal which one 
aren pet always find in subordinates. 

Thy ? . 

Because each hopes one day to succeed him, and they see 
that in enforcing his authority they are building up their 
own. This shows the ruling national trait. 

Intelligent and far seeing selfishness ! 

In all history, however, despotism has produced one of 
two results. . : 

In a crude society we have open revolt; in a social condi- 
tion more refined and perhaps more effeminate we have a 
crafty evasion. Both of these are imperfect; both fall below 
a true civilization, but perhaps the American cannot be 
blamed for this; he does not know any better. 

We must remember that he does not live in that country 
where only the true civilization can be found. He is not a 
Frenchman. 

It is his misfortune, not his fault. 
have been a Frenchman if he could. 

In the West a man is found who revolts openly and at the 
point of arevolver. In that case the conductor must also 
shoot, and the maintenance of his rule depends upon bis 
ability to shoot quicker than his turbulent subject. 

Tkis rebel is called a cowboy. 

The origin of this name I have been unable to find. Why 
arufiian should be named after the quietest of domestic 
beasts no one can say, unless it isa specimen of that subtle 
irony which one sometimes finds in Americe. 

In the East the revolver is not used, but travelers seek to 
propitiate the conductor by gifts of fine cigars, of the 
whiskey of the country, of watches, diamond pins and gold- 
headed canes. es 

In a word, the government of the conductor is in the West 
a despotism tempered by revolvers; in the East a despotism 
tempered by bribery. : 

The conductor, however strict his rule may be, is nota 
gloomy tyrant. He will sometimes seek relaxation in con- 
versation with his subjects. He will occasionally be 
familiar and jovial. i 

Sometimes he will even deign to answer a question put to 
him by a presumptuous passenger. This, however, does not 
often happen. 

In a despotism authority must be maintained. 

His chief relaxation is to talk with the pretty girls, and to 
help them on and off the cars. With them he isa privileged 
person, and although he has not, of course, the polish and 
esprit of a Frenchman, he usually makes himself sufficiently 
agreeable. 

Fortunate despot ! 

The conductor rarely retires. Sometimes he grows old, 
but he remains a conductor. <A tyrant seldom willingly be- 
comes a subject. 

Frequently he is smashed up in a collision. 

This is one of the drawbacks of his position. No human 
lot, however, is perfect, and this does not deter men from 
seeking to become conductors. 

If I were not a Frenchman, I would like to be a conductor. 
One supreme fact alone prevents me from becoming one. 

Paris ! 


Doubtless he would 


Assisting at a Boiler Explosion. 

A correspondent of the American Machinist writes: ‘‘ I 
was running a passenger traiu ou a plug road in Wisconsin, 
when my antiquated engine had an expiosion in the form of 
a collapsed flue I bad some plugs but no plugging bar, so 
I got a fence rail and sawed it square on the ends, intending 
to use it to hold the plug. By means of nails I got the plug 
fast on one end, and by that time all the passengers on the 
train had got around the engine to ses what we were doing. 
Our butcher (train-boy) was one of those irrepressible youths 
who always push themselves to the front when anything 
unusual is going on, and be had got up beside me in the cab 
and was reporting progress to the passengers. I got the 
plug entered into the flue and was holding it in position 
while the fireman could strike a blow on the end of the rail. 
The fireman was rather long in getting in his blow, and the 
butcher was crowding with his nose near the fire-box door, 
intent on seeing the inside operations, when the pressure of 
steam got too heavy for my arm to hold the plug in, so I 
had to let go. As the plug slipped from the flue a volume of 
hot, filthy water rushed out through the fire-door and 
enveloped the butcher in the blackest kind of a warm 
bath. He supposed the boiler bad gone up sure, and with 
one spring dashed among the passengers, who yelled at 
the sight he presented, but he did not stop till he got well 
out into a corn-field.” 


Cutting off Unprofitable Suburban Service. 

{t will be remembered that April 1 was the date fixed for 
the discontinuance of Dedham trains over the New York & 
New England Railroad. How this plan has been modified, 
the following circular shows: ‘‘In view of the representa- 
tious of the committee of Dedham peopie, an experimeut 
will be made for the quarter beginning April 1, as follows: 
Ail trains between Boston and Dedham will be discontinued, 
except those leaving Dedham at 6:50, 7:30 and 8:15 
a. m., and leaving Boston at 5, 5:30 and6 p.m. Anew form 
of season ticket will be adopted, viz., that in use upon the 
Boston & Albany Railroad. Books containing coupons for 
100 rides, good for bearer, will be sold at the rate of $10 
each. Package tickets will be sold at the rate of five for 75 
cents, as usual. Single tickets 20 cents, as at present. An 
accurate account will be kept of the earnings of these trains, 


and, if the result does not justify their further continuance, 
they will be withdrawn on the lst of July. Incase of the 
withdrawal of the trains notice will be given about the 15th 
of June, and all tickets sold will be redeemed.” 

This innovation has received the sanction of the Receiver 

and the approval of citizens of Dedham, and the order, as 
above, has, therefore, been issued by Mr. A. C. Ken- 
dall. Under this system the rates will be the same fora 
single ride as under the season tickets ($16 per quexter) on 
the Boston & Providence Railroad, as Mr. Clarke very 
properly does not intend to enter upon aratecutting contest. 
The old rates on the New York & New England were, for 
season tickets, $12.50 per quarter, or 8 cents a single ride, 
and package tickets 1214 cents, instead of 15 cents. It will 
thus be seen that the present change is a restoration, not a 
demoralization, of rates. 
It should be added that in the withdrawal of trains from 
Dedham, no alterations follow in the passenger service of 
stations between Boston and Hyde Park.—Boston Adver- 
tiser, March 19. 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Hospital Fund 


The following circular to the employés of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad Co. was issued by Vice- 
President Touzalin under date of March 1: 

‘Several hundred of our employés on the Southern Divi- 
sion have, by petition, asked the nanagement to provide 
for the establishment of hospitals to be supported by sums 
deducted each month from their wages. 

‘In considering the question of hospitals for the Southern 
Division, the benefits to be secured are so apparent that it 
has been determined to arrange for a system of hospitals 
along the whole line, and the following plan, after careful 
masareien, has been adopted, as promising the best re- 
sults: 

‘** Four hospitals will be constructed on the line of our 
road, and in addition thereto arrangements will be made for 
the use of the hospitals already in operation by church so- 
cieties at Topeka, Emporia and other points. 

‘**Our board of directors has had the matter under con- 
sideration, and has promised to advance the sum of $50,000 
for the purpose of constructing and furnishing hospitals. 

“In order to provide a Hospital Income Fund for mainte- 
nance of hospitals, to wit: to provide physicians, surgeons 
and nurses, and the necessary attendants, to purchase :up- 
plies and medicines, and for such other and further uses as 
may from time to time be ordered and approved by the 
board of trustees : f 

‘Notice is hereby given that on and after April 1, 1884, 
there will be deducted from the monthly wages of all em- 
ployés of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad Co., 
and its leased and auxiliary lines, the sums as below stated: 

‘* Employés receiving $30 per month or less will pay 25 
cents per month to Hospital Income Fund. 

‘“‘Employés receiving over $30 and less than $60 per 
month will pay 35 cents per month to Hospital Income 
Fund, 

“‘Employés receiving over $60 and less than $100 per 
month will pay 50 cents per month to Hospital Income 
Fund, 

‘* Employés receiving over $100 and less than $200 per 
month will pay $1 per month to the Hospital Income Fund. 

‘* Employés receiving over $200 per month will pay #2 
per month to Hospital Income Fund. 

‘“* The sums as above specified will be deducted from the 
wages of all employés by the Paymaster and paid over to 
the Treasurer of the Hospital Association. 

“In further explanation of the plans and purposes of 
the Hospital Association the following brief statement is 
made: 

‘*A4 company will be formed and incorporated which 
sball be known as the Atchison Railroad Employés’ Associ- 
ation. 

“The Association will be governed by rules and regu- 
lations to be formed by the board of trustees of said Associ- 
ation. 

‘*The board of trustees will consist of three persons, and 
be constituted as follows: The General Manager of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad; the Chief Surgeon 
of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad ; the remain- 
ing member of the board to be selected by the employés in 
manner as may hereafter be agreed on. 

‘“‘The board of trustees will, as soon as practicable, 
furnish further information concerning the organization of 
the Association and its plan of operation.” 








TECHNICAL. 


Locomotive Building. 


The Rogers Locomotive Works in Paterson, N. J., recently 
delivered a passenger and a shifting engine to the Cumber- 
land Valley road, and are building another passenger engine 
for the same road. 

The Pittsburgh Locomotive Works recently completed a 
four-wheel tank engine with 14 by 22 in. cylinders and 43 
in. drivers for the Citico Furnace Co. in Chattanooga, 
Tenn., and are building one of the same class to go to 
Oxmoor, Ala., for the Eureka Iron Co., of that place. 

The Portland Co.,in Portland, Me., this week delivered 
to the Northern Pacific road a locomotive with 17 by 24 in. 
cylinders and 62 in. drivers. It has the Joy valve gear, and 
was held for several days in Boston in order that railroad 
men in that neighborhood might have an opportunity to 
inspect it. 





Car Notes. 


The New York, New Haven & Hartford shops in New 
Haven, Conn., have recently completed four new passenger 
cars, two smoking cars and two baggage cars for use on the 
Shore Line Division. The passenger cars are of the stand- 
ard pattern adopted by this company, of which a large num- 
| ber have been built within the last two years. 

The Lehigh Car and Manufacturing Co., at Stemton, Pa., 
whose works have been idle for some time, has resumed op- 
erations. It is building 250 coal cars for the Baltimore & 
— road, to carry 20 tons each, and has alsoreceived other 
orders. 

The Ward Axle Brake & Coupler Co. at Monongahela 
City, Pa., bas taken a contract to supply its brake and 
coupler for a large number of freight and. passenger cars. 
The contract has been made with Pittsburgh parties and 
will, it is said, take several years to complete. 


Iron Notes. — 


Gore Furnace at Gore, O., has gone out of blast on account 
of 2 strike in the mines from which the furnace receives its 
coal, 

Baird Furnace, belonging to the Baird Iron Co., is now 
=~ only furnace in blast in the Hocking Valley region in 

io. 

The Locust Point Rolling Mill in Baltimore was recently 
sold to L. R. Coates for $46,000. The property will be con- 
verted into a mill for rolling steel and iron boiler plate, un 
der the name of the Locust Point Iron & Steel Works, and 
will be ready to start up in about a month. 

The Portage Iron Works at Duncansville, in Blair County, 
Pa., have started up. 





The South Tredegar Iron Works jin Chattanooga, Tenn., 
have recently added three new patent spike machines to the 
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plant. At the recent annual meeting the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: H. L. Fox, President; J. 
M. Duncan, Vice-President and Superintendent; C. E. Robi- 
doux, Secretary: C. B, James, Treasurer. 


Manufacturing Notes. 

The Deane Brothers Steam Pump Works in Indianapolis 
have recently received orders for their independent air 
pump and condenser from the Electric Light Co. at Logans- 
port, Ind., the water-works at Clinton, Is.. the Yaeger Mill 
Co. at Kane, Ill., and the Brush Electric Light Co. of Indi- 
anopolis. Deane Bros. are getting out patterns fora new 
line of duplex pumps. 

_ The Union Switch and Signal Co. at its annual. meeting 
in Pittsburgh last week re-elected Geo. Westinghouse, Jr., 
President: C. F. Jackson, Vice-President; Robert Pitcairn, 
Treasurer, and A. T. Rowand, Secretary. 


The Rail Market. 


Steel Rails.—No large transactions are reported, although 
there are a good many small orders coming in, and the mills 
are disposed to be rather careful. Quotationscontinue at $34 
to $35 per ton at mill for small lots, although a somewhat 
lower figure migbt be taken on large orders from good 
parties. 

Rail Fastenings. — Quotatious continue unchanged for 
spikes at $2.50 per 100 Ibs. in Pittsburgh. Track-bolts 
remain at $2.75 to 33. Splice bars are quoted at 1,80 to 
1,85 cents per lb. The market is still very quiet, although 
there has has been a slight improvement in the demand. 

Old Rails.—More sales are reported, although offerings 
for immediate delivery continue light. Several sales of iron 
rails are reported at $23.50 to $24 for American tees, and 
$23.50 is asked for foreign tees at tidewater. Holders are 
inclined to insist upon the highest prices. 

A New Car Whee!. 

Arrangements are being made to manufacture in Detroit car 
wheels under the patent of Theodore Thurber, of Auburn, 
N. Y. This wheel is thus described: ‘‘ It consists of a steel 
tire with inner flange, a central hub, with a similar 
flange, and two curved steel plates forming the 
centre of the wheel. These plates are so arranged that 
they are fastened to the hub, coming together at the outer 
edges by being dished in opposite directions. The plates are 
then driven into the steel tire by hydraulic pressure and are 
fastened to the inside of the flange of the tire. One of the 
advantages claimed for the wheel is that the tire can readily 
be replaced, nothing being required éxcept taking out the 
bolts, driving the old off anda new one on. Other plate 
wheels have to be taken apart for this operation.’ Another 
is that the curved steel plates forming a spring give ample 
and ready compensation for contraction or expansion of the 
tire. 

A set of these wheels is to be tried under a passenger car 
on the Michigan Central road. 


Thermometers in Passenger Cars. 


The Fitchburg Railroad Co. bas placed a thermometer in 
each of its passenger cars, in order that passengers may 
ascertain the temperature of the car if they wish to know. 
The New York Railroad Commission suggested such an 
arrangement to the railroad companies of that state in a 
circular issued some months ago. 

RAILROAD LAW, 
Contract to Establish a Station, 

In the case of Robards and others against the Texas & St. 
Louis Co., on appeal from the Smith County Court, the 
Texas Supreme Court holds as follows: 

The rules of law controling actions of this character can 
be stated without stating the case. They are: 1. Where a 
married woman, in connection with her husband, performs 
her part of the contract and the other party to the contract 
has received the benefit of the performance, such other 
party cannot plead her coverture as an estoppel to her suit. 
2. A railroad company can contract to maintain a station 
at any point along its line providing such contract does not 
prohibit it from establishing other stations on the line which 
may be demanded to public exigencies. 3. A contract bya 
company which has opened a station on its line of railway, 
to induce one, by promise of the company’s patronage, to 
open a hotel at such station, and to dissuade others trom 
establishing opposition enterprises, is valid. 4. Where one 
party to a contract has performed and continues to perform 
the conditions of a contract, it would be error to entertain 
the plea of uitra vires until the failure of the other party to 
the contract is shown. These rules were properly observed 
below. Rehearing refused and judgment affirmed. 


Failure to Stop Train at the Usual Place—Negli- 
gence. 

In the case of Buck, administratrix, against the Terre 
Haute & Indianapolis Co., the Indiana Supreme Court last 
week filed a decision as follows : 

The facts in this case were briefly that Andrew J. Buck 
was a passenger on appellant’s train. About the time the 
train usually arrived at the station the signal whistle for the 
station was sounded, and the brakes applied, but the brakes 
did not stop the train at the station, but it ran 380 ft. be- 
yond the usual stopping place, and was stopped 
on a_ trestle work. It being dark, the deceased 
stepped from the car and fell through the trestle 
work on to the rocks beneath, receiving serious injuries. He 
was delirious when found. The injury happened on Dee. 9, 
and decedent died on Jan, 1 following. The testimony of 
the physician was that the immediate cause of death was 
malarial fever, and that this had been superinduced by 
injuries received in the accident. The appellants contend 
that this evidence does not show that the injuries received 
caused death. The Court reviews the authorities at length, 
and holds thatthe wrong doer whose act is the immediate 
cause of the injury, shall be heldfor all the resulting dam- 
ages, and that the question of whether his wrong was. the 
mediate cause is one for the jury. A carrier of passengers 
is bound to the exercise of a very high degree of care, and 
for a failure to use this care is responsible to a passenger 
who suffers an injury in a case where no fault of his con- 
tributes. In this case there was no evidence explaining the 
failure to stop at the regular station, nor was there any ex- 
planation of the failure to give warning, neither was 








there any explanation of the cause of stopping 
on the dangerous trestle bridge. The evidence 
fully sustains the ficding that there was negli- 


gence on the part of the company. A court cannot declare, 
as a matter of law, that a passenger is guilty of contribu- 
tory negligence who alights froma train in a dark night 
after the customary signal has been given for stopping at 
his known destination and the train has fully stopped at the 
usual alighting place and near the time when it was due 
there. A passenger who alights when a train is brought to 
a full stop near the usual alighting place is not guilty of 
contributory negligence in attempting to Jeave the train un- 
less it appears that the danger was apparent. In all such 
cases the passenger is excused, even though his belief was au 





erroneous one, and but for his leaping from the train no 
injury would have resulted. The question of what circum- 
stances amount to on invitation to the passenger to alight is 
clearly one for a jury. 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Passes.—All persons connected with this paper are forbid- 
den to ask for sses under any circumstances, and we 
will be thankful to have any act of the kind reported to 
this office. 





—_—_—— 


on tributions.—Subscribers and others wili materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if 
they will send us early information of events which take 
place under their observation, such as changes in rail- 
road officers, organizations and changes of companies, 
the letting, progress and completion of contracts for new 
works or important improvements of old ones, expert- 
ments in the construction of roads and machinery and 
in their management, particulars as to the business of 
railroads, and suggestions as to itsimprovement. Dis- 
cussions of subjects pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of 
railroad business by men practically acquainted with 
them are especially desired. Officers will oblige us by 
forwarding early copies of notices of meetings, elections, 
appointments, and especially annual reports, some notice 
of all of which will be published. 





Advertisements.—We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to. publish anything in 
thisjournal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
UMNS. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin- 
ions, and those only, and in our news columns present 
only such matter as we consider interesting and im- 
portant to our readers. Those who wish to recommend 
their inventions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, 
ete., to our readers can do so fully in our advertising col- 
unins, but it is useless to ask us to recommend them edi- 
torially, either for money or in consideration of advertis- 
ing patronage. 








UNION PACIFIC MAINTENANCE EXPENSES. 


We made some examination of the earnings from 
different sources, the traftic and the rates of the Union 
Pacific Railroad last week, comparing only the figures 
for the last two years. Below we make a statement 
of the earnings and the working expenses under seven 
general heads as reported for the past four years, 
during which time the mileage worked has remained 
unchanged : 














Farnings: 1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 
Passengers... $5.405,125 $5,131.571 $5,197,780 $4,659,116 
Freight....... 15,218,503 17,063,127 15.402.167 14,268,291 
Cree... Wiki 1,831,502 2,064,119 2,223,987 2,075,135 

Total carn. .$22,455,135 $24,258,817 $22,823,884 $21,002,542 

Expenses: 

T ra nsporta- 

Genes eee $2,132.692 $2,482.588 $2,892,499 $2,569,230 
Motive power 3,583,454 4,073,043 3,775,888 3,778,344 
Maintenance 

of cars.... . 841,417 1,112,863 957,943 848,033 
Maintenance 

of way...... 1,964,773 2,179,071 2,082,492 1,845,962 
Renew: of 

ee 1,109,677 1,700,426 556,143 249,115 
General ex- 

penses...... 473.199 538,341 474,297 531,685 
ys” ee 439,908 394,011 487,787 505,141 





Total exp..$10,545,120 $12,480,343 $10,727,049 $10,354,540 
Net earn..... 11,910,015 11,778,474 12,096,835 10,648,001 
The expenditures under the heads for mainten- 
ance (including maintenance of locomotives, which 
is covered under ‘*‘ motive power” above) have been: 


1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 
Maintenance. . .$3,915,867* $6,069,628 $4,592,709 $3,947,407 





* Not including maintenance of locomotives, shops and ma- 
chinery, which cost about $1,000,000 in the other years. 


Tke very wide differences in the amounts of these 
expenditures are remarkable. In 1831 they were $2.122- 
221 (54 per cent.) more than last year, and that without 
any change in mileage. Of course the inevitable 
conclusion is either that the expenditures were much 
above the average requirements in 1881 or much be- 
low them in 1888, The traffic meanwhile has been, 
in ton and passenger miles : 


1881. 1882. 1883. 
Toe mlhee... 45 cies 783,331,084 732.791 054 745,989,015 
Pass.-miles.. .... .... 153,570,005 157.527,356 148,963,839 


Counting, as usual, a passenger-mile as equal to two 
ton-miles, the amount of traftic has varied very little 
for the last three years, and we cannot find in that a 
reason for the great decrease in maintenance expenses. 
There has probably been some, but not a considerable, 
increase in the mileage of sidings, etc., but not enough 
to increase appreciably the maintenance of way ex- 








penses. Ther> has been also but little increase in roll- 
ing stock since 1881, as follows : 

188). 1881. 188”, 1883, 

Locomotives.... .......... 313 323 325 342 

Passenger-train Cars. ... 265 270 284 279 

Freight-train cars..... ... 5,632 6,849 6,921 6,737 

Te. a Ee eerT Ee 5,924 7,161 7,234 7,168 


This makes the average expenditures for mainte- 
nance per locomotive and per car : 






1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 
Per locomotive........ ins no $2,735 $2,457 $2,565 
dB ERS. $149 155 132 118 


The changes in the cost of maintenance per locomo- 
tive have not been important, but the cost is excep- 
tionally large. The cost of maintenance per car was 
nearly one-fourth less last year than in 1880 and 1881; 
but it was not an unduly small expense; on the con- 


trary it was even last year much larger than on most 
other railroads. 

By the census of 1880 the average expense on all the 
railroads of the United States was $1,254 per locomo- 
tive and $72 per car. The Union Pacific’s expense last 
year was twice as great per locomotive and 70 per cent 
more per car. The indications are, therefore, that the 
renewals in 1881 were much above the average, rather 
than that those of 1883 were below the average. Cost 
of maintenance is doubtless greater on this road than 
on most others further east, but the difference should 
not be so great as is indicated above. 

The decrease in expenses for maintenance of way, 
exclusive of rail renewals, was 15 per cent. from 1881 
and 11} per cent. from 1882 to 1883, and not particu- 
larly noticeable. The cost of renewing rails last year, 
however, was not half as great as in 1882, little more 
than one-seventh the expense in 1881, and not one- 
fourth of the expense in 1880, the amounts having 
been : 


1882. 1883. 


1880. 1881. 
Renewals of rails ....$1,106,677 $1,700,426 $556.143 $249,115 


In 1883 it amounted to but $110 per mile of track. 
Actually, 9,237 tons of steel and 2,221 of iron rails 
were put into the track that year, which is a little 
more than 5 tons per mile of track, and at this rate 
the whole track would be renewed in 17} years. If 
the rails had all been steel this would have been 
perhaps one-third below the average yearly require- 


ment on a road like this, whose engine movement | 


last year was equivalent to 6,507 miles per mile 
of road, equivalent to less than 9 miles each way 
daily over the whole mileage (the number of traffic 
trains being at the rate of 5g each way daily). Prob- 
ably the expenditures of 1882 were more nearly equal 
to the average requirements under this head, while 
those of 1880, and especially of 1881, were greatly in ex- 
cess of the average—the old iron rails in these years 
being very largely renewed with new steel, and the 





ried fell off 4 per cent.; the reduction in expenses 
since 1881, however, has been no less than 17 per 
cent., while the reduction of traffic hes been but 
4} per cent., so that the expense per unit of traf- 
fic has been reduced materially intwo years. In 1881, 
counting two ton-miles as equal to one passenger-mile, 
the expense was 1.144 cents per ton-mile and 2.289 
cents per passenger-mile ; in 1883, 0.992 cent per ton- 
mile and 1.984 cents per passenger-mile—a reduction 
of 13} per cent. This would be very gratifying but 
for the fact that substantially the whole decrease was 
in maintenance expenses. 

The margin of profit shown by the report over the 
dividend is so large that apparently a very consider- 
able further decrease in the average rate without fur- 
ther decrease in the expenses might occur without 
reducing the dividend: but the decrease in conse- 
quence of lower rates is none the less important. Last 
year, too, part of the surplus reported is due to the 
application of $616,700 of the receipts of land sales to 
the payment of interest, which, of course, is a reduc- 
tion of the capital by that amount. Yet, allowing for 
this, the report shows the income of the company from 
its road and the securities which it owns (and which 
give it practically all the profits of about 3,000 miles 
of other road) were at the rate of $8.06 per share of 
stock, after paying all fixed charges, including sinking 
funds and interest on the United States bonds issued 
to the company, which is not quite met by the pay- 
ment to the United States during the year. 


ELECTRIC PROPULSION FOR THE NEW YORK 
ELEVATED RAILROADS. 


We publish in another column, in a slightly abbrevi- 
ated form, a letter on this subject. The conclu- 
sions of the writer, if correct, would be a matter of 
much congratulation. The substitution of electric 
motors of the same tractive power, but of only half the 


wear of several previous years made good in these | weight of the present locomotives, would in itself be a 
two. With nearly all the rails but a few years old, as | boon which might best be utilized by employing motors 
was the case at the close of 1882, the yearly require- | of the same weight as the present engines, but of double 
ments for a few years naturally would be much less | the power, and conveying trains of double the present 


than the average, and the fact that the rail renewal 
expenses were exceptionally small last year is not evi- 
dence that there has been any neglect. 

But if all the maintenance expenses were up to the 
average last year it is none the less true that they 
were $2,122,000 less than in 1881, and $645,000 less than 
in 1882; and the elements of the expenses not being 
changed greatly, most of this is a decrease in the profits 
of the road. The net earnings last year may be fully as 
large as the report indicates, which is much more than 
is required to pay the 7 per cent. dividend, but as evi- 
dently very much less renewal work was done then, 
so the real profit was less then. Itis as if a farmer, 
having large crops and getting high prices, should fora 
year or two expend a large part of the proceeds on re- 
newing his broken-down fences and dilapidated barns, 
neglected perhaps for years. These expenditures would 
be really additions to his capital; and the great ex- 
penditures of the Union Pacific in 1881 for renewal of 
rails and cars were actually expenditures for additions 
to its property as it existed at the beginning of that 
year, for it is of course impossible that the cost of the 
renewals of rails due to the wear of that year could 
have amounted to as muchas the $802 per mile of 


track expended for that purpose that year, which, at | 


the price of rails then current, (allowing for value 
of old rails, which this company could use itself to 
great advantage) would have paid for about 20 tons 
per mile, which would renew the whole track in a little 
more than four years. 

We may conclude from this that the capacity of the 
Union Pacific to make net earnings has been reduced 
since 1880 and 1881 considerably more than appears 
from its reports of net earnings, but that this is be- 
cause the reports in 1880 and 1881 show the profits to 
have been /ess than they really were, rather than be- 
cause the report of 1883 shows them to be more than 
they really were. 

It is going to be of vital importance for this com- 
pany to approximate other Western railroads in its 
expenses, because their competition with much 
cheaper roads will compel it to accept approximately 
their rates for transportation. In 1880 it received an 
average of 2.815 cents, and in 1881 2.18 cents per ton 
per mile, which fell to 2.102 cents in 1882 and to 1.913 
cents last year. The reduction in the rate since 1880 
amounted to nearly $3,000,000 on last year’s business. 
The average passenger rate increased from 8.341 cents 
per mile in 1881 (not given for 1880) to 3.40 in 1882, but 
decreased to 3.127 cents in 1883, and the decrease in 
earnings since 1881 due to this decrease in the rate is 
about $300,000. 





Now the working expenses reported were 8} per 
cent, less in 1883 than in 1882, while the traffic car- 





eeating capacity. Provision would thus be made for 
the inevitable growth of travel, and the present incon- 
venient crowding of the cars during the busy hours of 
the day would become a thing of the past. But, un- 
fortunately, the present state of electrical science as 
applied to railroad propulsion is not favorable to the 
realization of these anticipations. The greater cost of 
electricity forbids its employment, in spite of certain 
obvious advantages. Our correspondent arrives at 
opposite conclusions for the simple reason that he both 
underestimates the power required under the present 
system, and the cost of generating this assumed, but 
insufficient amount of power by the stationary engines 
and dynamos he proposes to employ. 

The power exerted by the locomotives has been 
calculated on the assumption that they have only to 
overcome axle friction, and the wind and curve re- 
sistances due to a low speed. To take a train of four 
light passenger cars 10} miles in 50 minutes over a 
level road having a few sharp curves is a very easy 
performance, if no intermediate stops are to be made. 
Under these conditions our correspondent’s assump- 
tion that the locomotives exert only 18 indicated horse 
power might be tolerably correct. But unfortunately 
a metropolitan railroad cannot be worked in this 
manner. The main power of the locomotive is exerted 
in constantly moving the train from a state of rest to 
a speed of from 20 to 30 miles an hour, and most of 
the coal is burnt in performing this work, and not in 
overcoming the friction of the train. Mr. Rae forgets 
that when a starts away with a 
train the full power must be exerted, the reversing 


locomotive 


lever must be put well forward, and the steam ad- 


mitted on the piston till nearly the end of the stroke. 
If, on the other hand, the train had merely to saunter 
along at 13 miles an hour on a level road, the engine 
could be worked in nearly mid gear with the throttle 
only just opened. 

To move a train from a state of rest to a speed of 30 
miles an hour an amount of work has to be done 
equivalent to lifting the whole weight of that train 
80} ft. Similarly with a speed of 25 miles an hour the 
height is 21 ft., and with 20 miles an hour the height 
is nearly 13} ft. On the Sixth avenue line, for example, 
the engine has to get up speed at over 30 stations and 
curves onthe journey. <A speed of 30 miles an hour is 
doubtless occasionally attained, while sometimes the 
speed between stations falls short of 20 miles an hour. 
Taking 25 miles an hour as a fair average, in attaining 
this speed the locomotive, on a single journey, has to 
perform an amount of work equal to lifting the weight 
of the whole train 630 ft., the product of 21 ft. multi- 
plied by 80 starts. This is equivalent to a continuous 
gradient of 60 ft. to the mile, In addition to this 
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many stations on the elevated road are situated upon 
rising gradients, and the engine has to perform.work 
sufficient both to lift the train over the gradient and 
to acquire the necessary speed between stations. Nor 
do the falling gradients confer any great advantages, 
as the speed gained on them has to be destroyed im- 
mediately in order to stop at a station or slacken speed 
round a curve, and cannot be utilized to assist the train 
up the next rise. The idea that undulating grades 
make no difference in the average resistance, or coal 
consumption, is an old fallacy which has been often 
exposed. The heavy grades on the elevated, some of 
which amount to 105 ft. per mile, probably add at 
least 20 per cent. to the coal consumption. 

A continuous gradient of 60 ft. to the mile is nearly 
equivalent to a resistance of 23 lbs. per ton, and add- 
ing to this 8 lbs. per ton for all other sources of resist- 
ance, the total resistance becomes 31 lbs. per ton, or 
nearly four times that assumed by Mr. Rae. The 
annual report of the Manhattan Company (see page 
755 of our last volume) shows that the average train 
may be taken at 3.75 cars containing about 120 passen- 
gers. The average weight of the cars is about 23,850 
Ibs. each, and the weight of the whole train would be 
about 152,000 lbs. or 76 tons. The consequent average 
resistance to be overcome by each engine would 
therefore be 76 x 31, or 2,356 lbs. instead of 547 lbs. as 
assumed by Mr. Rae. Accepting for the sake of argu- 
ment his figures as to the number of engines simul- 
taneously in motion, the total average power exerted 
at any one time by the eng ns at work on the elevated 
railroad is somewhat over 12,500 indicated horse 
power, A similar power would have to be exerted by 
the proposed electric motors, and to allow for loss a 
still greater power must be exerted by the stationary 
engines driving the dynamos that actuate the motors. 

Tn a small electric railroad constructed by Messrs. 
Siemens & Halske, of Berlin (Germany), it has been 
found from careful observations that the stationary 
steam engine has to exert more than three times the 
amount of power developed by theelectro-motors. Pro- 
fessor Oliver Lodge states that ** the net power obtained 
at one end is necessarily always rather less than 50 per 
cent. of the gross power applied at the other end. If 
the insulation is bad it may be very much less.” It 
would therefore appear that stationary engines capa- 
ble of exerting 50,000 indicated horse power would not 
be a whit too powerful to work an electric railroad 
where the power to be exerted by the electric motors 
averaged 12,500 indicated horse power, and where the 
the maximum power required might considerably 
exceed that figure. 

The annexed table shows roughly the effects of 
these essential modifications in Mr. Rae’s sanguine 
estimates as to the cost of gigantic engines and engine 
houses. The estimate for the central rail is increased, 
as Mr. Rae forgot to allow for the double track or for 
sidings. It is, moreover, doubtful whether a 35 Ib. 
iron rail would be sufficient to convey the requisite 
amount of current ; probably a larger and infinitely 
more costly copper conductor would be necessary. A 
19 lb. rail most carefully insulated is used on the 
Giants’ Causeway line, where the stationary power 
driving the dynamo can only rise to a maximum of 
120 horse power. As the power to be conveyed is at 
least 40 times greater on each line of rails it would be 
well to allow a conductor at least 20 times as heavy. 

The extra capital for plant necessary to equip the 
New York Elevated railroads for electric propulsion 
would be as under : 


Amended Original 

estimate. estimate. 

Stationary engines, 50.000 1. H. P.. ...$2,000.000 $270,000 
Generating dynamos, 56,000 I. H. P..... 1,093,000 273,375 
Two station-houses, each 225 ft. square. 700.000 50,000 
227 electric motors, at $12,000..... .... 2,724,000 681,000 
80 miles of central rail...............6.. 1,100,000 40,000 
DOGO na) cncnvnwasones cence tabadecd $7,617,00C $1,314,375 


The transmission of large powers by any known 
forms of electrical contrivances first set in motion by a 
steam engine practically amounts to an extravagant 
outlay in plant, wages and fuel. Taking this particu- 
lar case the electric motors have to exert about the 
same power as the locomotives. The dynamos have to 
supply each motor with an excess of power to allow 
for loss in the motor, which can only utilize a certain 
percentage of the power it receives. The stationary 
steam engines have to supply the dynamos with more 
power than the latter in their turn give the motors. 
The employment of steam power attached di- 
rectly to the train avoids these losses eaused by 
the employment: of intermediaries. The only 
possible saving is to be found in the smaller 
consumption per indicated herse power of the 
condensing steam engine employed. This saving, 
however, is far smaller than supposed by Mr. Rae. An 
appreciable amount of steam is consumed in applying 
the brakes and in heating the cars; and instead of 
28 lbs. per indicated horse power the consumption is 





probably between 4 and 5 lbs. The best marine, 
engines burn as little as 14 lbs., and experiments in 
France, recently published in the Railroad Gazette, 
show a consumptioa of 2.88 lbs. on locomotives. 
Assuming that the condensing stationary engines em- 
ployed were of a marine type, and worked as econ- 
omically, they would burn about 11b. per indicated | 
horse power less than an economical locomotive | 
worked under favorable conditions. A locomotive 
working a train making frequent stops has, 
however, to work with the lever’ well 
forward, and, consequently, the ‘mal! amount 
of expansion increases the consumption of 
fuel, and therefore the difference may rise to 2 or 3 lbs. 
This saving is, however, wholly swallowed up by the 
greater power which the stationary engines would 
have to exert. Thus, if the locomotives at present 
indicate 12,500 horse power, and burn even as much 
as 5 lbs per indicated horse power, the gross consump- 
tion is 62,500, while if the stationary engines exert 
40,000 horse power as an average, and burn but 1% Ibs., 
the consumption is 65,000 lbs. In other words, in this 
case the locomotive taken at its worst is more econom- 
ical than the stationary engine taken at its best. The 
latter, moreover, would require a larg supply of con- 
densing water, which is both expensive to procure 
and difficult to cool or dispose of in a crowded city. 

Electric propulsion would t':erefore entail extra out- 
lay in coal, water and plant, while an extra number 
of men would be required to work the stationary en- 
gines, boilers, and dynamos, and attend to the insula- 
tion, etc., of the central rail. Though the electro- 
motors would require no firing, the engineer would 
still need an assistant in switching, oiling, etc., and 
especially in aiding him to keep a sharp lookout on 
both sides when rounding curves, or in foggy weather. 
The repair staff would probably be not on!y larger, but 
more high'y paid. The whole power being concen- 
trated in six stationary engines the simultaneous 
break down of two engines while a third was under 
repair would materially impair the efficiency of the 
whole system. ‘his is no unlikely contingency, as is 
proved by a recent case where powerful condensing 
engines are used. A well-known Atlantic steamship 
company employs six regular steamers. While one 
was undergoing repair, two others broke down in 
quick succession. While, however, the steamers 
would proceed at a slow speed under sail, the electro- 
motors, deprived of current, would be absolutely help- 
less. 

An electric railroad in the present condition of the 
art can only become commercially practicable where 
a natural source of power such as a waterfall can be 
easily and cheaply utilized. The only electric railroad 
of any size hitherto constructed, that near the Giants’ 
Causeway, Ireland, derives its power from a turbine 
driven by a mountain torrent; but even the late Sir 
William Siemens, the moving spirit of the enterprise, 
did not give one the idea of being sanguine as to its 
economic success, even if practical difficulties as to 
details would be successfully overcome. The locomo- 
tive has still a career of useful work before it, in spite 
of Mr. Rae’s very sanguine views as to the economy 
of electric propulsion. 











Effect of the Reduction in East-bound Rates on 
Prices of Grain. 





A reduction in the rate for carrying grain from 
Chicago to New York from 30 to 20 cents per 100 lbs., 
like that which took place last week, amounts to 6 
cents per bushel on wheat and 5.6 cents on corn. We 
might suppose that we should see a reduction by this 
amount, then, in the difference between the New York 
prices and the Chicago prices. As the New York 
prices are fixed largely by the European prices, which 
are determined by the supply and demand of the 
whole world, it might be suppose that the effect 
would be to advance the New York prices, since the 
reduction in the cost of getting the grain applies to 
but a comparatively small part of the European sup- 
ply—not at all to that coming from California, Aus- 
tralia (which can spare 22,000,000 bushels from last 
January’s crop, it is said), India and Russia. But a 
comparison of the prices actually current at New 
York before and after the reduction of rates shows 
substantially uo change. The reduction went into effect 
March 14. Prices of leading grades of grain in New 
York the day before and the day after were : 

March 13. March 15, Decrease 
0.61 0. 


a 2 ‘ . eo 

Thus a decrease of 6 cents per bushel in the regular 
charge for carrying wheat from Chicago to New York 
was followed by a decrease of only } cent in the price 
at New York, which is a very common daily fluctua- 


tion when there is no change in cost of transporta- 


Steamer mixed corn............ 


No. 2 red winter wheat........ 44 cent 





tion; and a decrease of 5.6 cents in the charge for carry- 


ing corn was followed by no change at all in the 
price of corn. 

There being substantially no change in price at 
New York in consequence of the reduction in the 
rate we must suppose tat the whole benefit of it 
was reaped by the farmers and merchants who hold 
stocks of grain in the interior, which is what is most 
to be desired; for if the railroads sacrifice two-thirds 
of their profits on this traffic it will be better for the 
restof us, and for them, if their loss becomas th>* 
profit of some one in this country, rather than of 
European consumers of grain. 

So we will go west to Chicago to find the reduction 
in the rate added to the price of grain there, and will 
find the prices there the day before and the day after 
the reduction to have been : 


March 13. March 15. Difference 
No. 2red winter wheat. . .... $1.01 $1.01 0 
ea aaa O.5%)4 0.523% 34 cent. 


This is astounding! A change in the rates amount- 
ing to 6 cents a bushel on wheat and 5.6 on corn has 
been followed by what is substantially no change at 
all in price at either ead of the route, and this at a 
time when the railroads afford the only means of 
transportation. How is this possible? 

We will find the secret of itin the amount of the 
actual differences in prices at New York and Chicago, 
before as well as after the reduction in rates. The 
New York prices wee higher than the Chicago prices 
by the following amounts: 


. ’ Mareh13. March 15, 
No, 2 red winter wheat......... . 9K cents. 8% cents. 
NN cities eth tO okndbs, cock bets colas — Sg °° 


But the cost of transportation at the regular rates 
was : 


# March 15. March 15. 
VE CP Ae age 18.0 cant:. 12.0 cents 
GD Lac setechacarace Dh itvor :ccsackhens 16. ” Sine 


in rates the difference in price has not been equal to the 
cost of transporiation. That is, the price at Chicago 
has not been determined by the New York demand, 
but has been much higher in proportion than the New 
York price, so much so, it would seem, as to make 
shipments from Chicago for sale in New York entirely 
impossible. 

This is possible only when holders at Chicago are 
more confident of an advance in foreignand seaboard 
prices than holders at New York, or when the demand 
west of the seaboard, is so great as to determine the 
price of the grain. This latter is true, we believe, to 
an extent which few appreciate. We have shown re- 
peatedly that not only the receipts of the Northwest- 
ern markets, but their shipments, during the past win- 
ter, have been unusually large, while the seaboard 
receipts have been remarkably small. Evidently, 
therefore, the Northwest has found a market for an 
unusually large amount of grain at prices which, com- 
pared to New York prices, have been unusually high. 
It is this interior demand, probably, which has made 
the prices at Chicago so nearly independent of the New 
York prices. 

But it is also true that the regular rate of 30 cents 
per 100 lbs. prior to last March 14 was not the actual 
rate, but that a great deal was carried as low as 20 
cents, and pexhaps all that went to the seaboard. If 
the difference in the prices was equal to the 20-cent 
rate even, we might say that this explained every- 
thing; but the difference in prices, which must include 
merchants’ charges and profits as well as transporta- 
tion, is 3 cents a bushel or more below the cost of 
transportation at a 20-cent rate, and allowing but 14 
cents a bushel for such charges and profits, is at the 
rate of but 12 cents per 100 lbs., which is much less 
than any grain has been carried for this winter. 

Under these circumstances, that is, with the West- 
ern price of grain so little less than the seaboard price, 
it is not probable thata heavy movement would follow 
any reduction in rates, unless an early advance of these 
rates was expected. The Western grain apparently 
is held to supply a home demand which so far has 
taken the grain freely at the comparatively high prices 
asked. The grain is not wanted at the seaboard and 
will not go there. 





The New York, Lake Erie & Western reports its 
earnings for the month of December as follows, the 
figures for 1883 including 68 per cent. of the gross 
earnings of the leased New York, Pennsylvania & 
Ohio Railroad, and the expenses the whole of its 
expenses, the net being the net receipt to the Erie 
after paying the rental of the Ohio road, amounting 
to 32 per cent. of its gross earnings : 


882. Inc, or Dec. 


1883 1 
Receipts .............+ $1,823,568 $1,691,404 + 


$132,164 
EXpPenses..... 00.5 -cccvece 1,597,225 1.219,665 + 347,560 
Sel TU sendin: "$226,343 «$441,730 — $215,896 


The comparison with last year here is misleading, 
because different things are compared, The only 
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statement of value is that the profit to the Erie Com- 
pany, which was $441,739 in 1882, fell to $226,343 last 
December. 

In order to make a fair comparison we have sub- 
stituted below for the earnings in 1882 of the Erie 
proper the same plus 68 per cent. of the New York, 
Pennsylvania & Ohio for the same month, and for the 
Erie earnings the aggregate earnings of the two roads, 
which makes the figures for 1882 similar to those of 
1883 : 








1883. 1882. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 

Receipts.......... $1,823,568 $2,033,923 — $210,355 10.3 
Expenses ......... 1,597,225 1,588,195 + 9,030 0.6 
Eee $226,343 ~ $445,7 28 — $219,385 49.2 


This indicates a considerable decrease in the gross 
earnings this year and a slight increase in expenses, 
resulting in a decrease of 49 per cent. in the net, which 
is not net earnings, but the net earnings of the two 
roads after taking out 32 per cent. of the gross earnings 
of the leased Ohio road, leaving what was last Decem- 
ber the net result to the Erie, and what would have 
been in 1882 had the lease been in force then, 

The extremely small net last December was doubt- 
less chiefly due to small gross earnings on both the 
roads, which were common in that month, but it was 
very likely aggravated by the net earnings of the 
leased road falling below the rental, which is likely to 
happen in some months of every year. In the form 

reported the casual reader might think that the work- 
ing expenses were an extraordinarily large proportion 
of the earnings, as they are 874 per cent. of what is 
given as the ‘‘ gross earnings,” but as these are much 
less than the true gross earnings, the expenses, which 
are the true expenses, are always a larger proportion 
of them than of the true earnings. 

But the net result to the Erie is properly given, and 
is the most significant financial statement that could 
be given. It is an extraordinarily small amount and 
very much less than in any other month since the 
lease of the Ohio road, and less than the net earnings 
of the Erie alone have been in any other month since 
the reorganization, except in January, 1882, and 
January, 1879. This company’s net earnings always 
have fluctuated greatly, but the lease has made them 
fluctuate still more, as may be seen by a statement of 
them for each of the eight months since the lease went 
into effect : 


| aera Segheesher pti easeneniel $1,037,413 
SOND: <is.0.0. Sacer Oo G15,722 | October........ ....0. 843,368 
POS scsrencsoavnsedhes 616,773 Retanber Rick sénebihe 703,079 
AUSUME. 20. ccccseses . 1,100,065 | December............ 226,343 


Thus in December the net result to the Erie was 
only about one fifth as great as in August, and not one 
third as great as in November. 

But we should bear in mind that the net earnings of 
the Erie have always fluctuated greatly and have 
usually been much less than the average in December, 
as the following statement of them for the seven years 
since the reorganization will show : 


Year. Dec. Monthly av. | Year. Dec. Monthly av. 
pt Serer $461,259 $41° 426 | 1881...... $381,382 $573, 73 
See 305,726 397,277 La 4 Laake s 441,739 613,138 
1879....... 349,768 587,432 S2GBAS nsec vce 
1880 ....... 497,183 621,615 = 


For the first quarter of the company’s fiscal year, 
October to December inclusive, the receipts and ex- 
penses reported for 1883 we have compared below 
with a statement similarly made for 1882: 

















1883. 882. Inc.or Dec. P.c. 

BOONE bcsvccsacd $6,415,696 $6,421,548 — $5,852 0.9 
Expenses ......... 4,642,907 4, 105, 589 + «537,318 131 
GB. casiiacdioewens $1,772,789 $2,315,959 — $543,170 70 23.5 


In October there was a considerable increase in the 
receipts, in November there was little change, in De- 
cember there was a decrease about equal to the Oc- 
tober increase, leaving receipts for the whole quarter 
nearly the same in both years, while the considerable 
decrease in profit is nearly all due to an increase in 
working expenses. 

The circumstances which were unfavorable to this 
road in December continued so through January and 


February, and were aggravated by the partial suspen- | 


sion of anthracite coal mining, which furnishes the 
Erie a very important part of its traffic. 











The open reduction of the east-bound rate from the 
basis of 80 cents to 20 cents per 100 lbs. for grain and 
flour from Chicago to New York would be likely to be 
followed by very large shipments, if there were a con- 
siderable export demand and rates had been maintained 
previously. But the demand for grain at the sea- 
board is light, and heretofore this winter the cutting 
of rates even as low as 20 cents has not been followed 
by large shipments; and now that the open- 
ing of navigation is near at hand—possi- 
bly not two weeks distant—we should hardly 
expect as much effect as in midwinter 
from a reduced rate. It is, however, of comparatively 
little importance to the railroad companies whether 
the movement shall be a large or a small one at a 20 


rate and the number of carriers so great that not much 
is to be lost by a decrease nor much to be gained 
by an increase in the shipments. The road with 
the largest share of the shipments will hardly make 
more than $5,000 a week out of them, and though this 
is not a sum to be neglected, by any means, it 
makes the value of the shipments a mere fraction of 
what it usually is. Last year, for instance, shipments 
like those of the first week of March netted six rail- 
roads and their eastern connections something like 
$216,000, and a single one of the Chicago roads got 
probably $27,000 profit out of it. At current rates the 
whole profit on equal shipments;would be $144,000 less, 
and -would be divided among eight roads at the Chi- 
cago end, and the road which last year made a profit 
of $27,000 this year would make but a trifle more than 
$5,000 out of it—at least it would make $22.000 less 
than last year. For this reason we say that with the 
rate as low as it now is the amount or distribution of 
the Chicago shipments is not a matter of great im- 
portance to any railroad company, so far as its imme- 
diate profits are concerned. 

It is now too near the opening of navigation to re- 
vert to the winter rate. Whether it will be practica- 
ble to make any advance on the present extremely un- 
satisfactory rate for the season of navigation may be 
doubted by some; but we see no reason to suppose 
that a 25-cent rate will be less practicable this year than 
last year or the year before. Not improbably very 
little grain can be carried for export at such a rate, 
but if the exports are no greater than they have been 
recently this will cause small loss; and the lake ves- 
sels and canal boats will doubtless carry most of the 
export grain in any event. But the movement from 
the West to interior points of the East, which is now a 
larger proportion of the whole grain movement than 
ever before, will scarcely be increased at all by a rate 
lower than 25 cents. It is the shipments to interior East- 
ern points that we should expect to be stimulated now 
by the 20-cent rate, because most of these will go by rail 
even after navigation opens, and there is therefore no 
temptation to wait until then; and shippers certainly 
will not count upon getting a rail rate lower than 20 
cents at any future time this season, and must con- 
sider a higher one very soon at least as possible, if not 
probable. 

The actual shipments immediately before and im- 
mediately after the reduction of east-bound rates 
should measure the effect of the reduction in stimu- 
lating traffic. Now the aggregate daily shipments of 
grain from Chicago, Milwaukee, Duluth, Peoria, St. 
Louis, Indianapolis, Toledo and Detroit for four days 
previous to and five days since the reduction, and the 
average daily shipments for an earlier week were : 





Old Tariff: Bushels. | New Tariff. Bushels. 
Av. of week to Mar.8. 421,399 | March 14.... 617,957 
eS | ee 716,087 | Maren 15......... + 426,711 
ae 489,672 | March 17........ -. 507,486 
Marek 12... ...eccece 455,682 March 18............. 522,296 
Se ee 565,945 | March 19...... .. 469,022 

Five days........ «.» 2,648, 785 Five days.... ......2,543,472 


Thus, so far as grain is concerned, the shipments 
were actually a little greater for the five days before 
than for the five days after the reduction. Anothe 
important freight, flour, not yet reported, is per 
haps more sensitive than grain to transportation rates, 
but it is also more likely than grain to be carried on 
contracts at cut rates whenever anything of the kind 
is going on. 








The through freight shipments eastward from Chi- 
cago during the month of February for six successive 
years have been, in tons: 

1879. 1880, 1881. 1882. 1883. 1884. 
198,541 166,541 204,331 225,816 234,232 170,077 

Thus the February shipmeuts this year were less 
than in any other of the six years except 1880, and 27 
per cent. less than last year, when we have allowed 
9,200 tons for the imperfectly reported 
ments by the Nickel Plate. The rates 
so demoralized this year that probably 
below the regular tariff was as much as was 
received on the average, which would make the 
earnings from the shipments about $850,000, against 
$1,400,000 last year, and $1,332,000 in 1880, when the 
shipments were slightly less, and they were shared 
among five roads instead of eight, which five roads 
now have but 70 per cent. of the traffic. 

For the two months, ending with February the 
Chicago shipments have been : 

1879, 1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 1884. 
391,053 329,919 468,203 546,964 506,394 378,137 

For the two months also we have to go back to 1880 
to find the shipments as small as this year, and the 
decrease from last year is 25} per cent. As tothe 
change in the amounts going to the several roads, it 
can be best illustrated, perhaps, by the fact that the 
share of the Michigan Central amounted to 95,700 tons 


ship- 
were 
5 cents 





cent rate, as the margin of profit is so small at Paar 
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in 1880, to 112,620 tons in 1888, and to 70,900 tons this 
year, and its approximate gross earnings from it 
$230,000 in 1880, $202,000 last year, and $107,000 this 
year. Thus, the whole change to the different rail- 
roads engaged im this traffic is not shown by the 
decrease in the shipments alone; the smaller shipments 
have been divided among a larger number of roads: 
and have been carried at lower rates, so that, as we 
have seen, one of the old lines has little more than 
half as great gross earnings from the business. 





The Chicago & Grand Trunk has been a very effi- 
cient ally of the Grand Trunk in securing Chicago traf- 
fic for it, of which it gets perhaps twice as much as 
when it was dependent on the Michigan Central (ex- 
cluding the Great Western traffic, of course), but it 
has not yet become directly remunerative, in spite of 
the large gross earnings it has attained, which 
amounted to $8,886 per mile, against $6,872 in 1882. 
But the expenses are an unusually large proportion of 
the receipts, as is likely to be the case when a road 
like this has a light local traffic, is a part of the long- 
est through line, and accepts less than the regular 
rates on a large part of its through business, as this 
road does on all its Boston-Chicago freight, and occa- 
sionally on eastbound shipments, especially to Port- 
land for export. Matters appear to have mended 
somewhat last year in this respect, however, for 
the working expenses were but 76 per cent. 
of the earnings then, against 83 per cent. in 1882. The 
net earnings last year were but $717,000, while the in- 
terest on bonds, rentals, etc., amounted to about 
the same amount, though we cannot say just how 
much, as there was a considerable issue of second- 
mortgage bonds made during the year, on some of 
which interest was paid for but part of the year, 
probably. The expenditures on capital account were 
$1,308,000 during 1883, and but $300,000 of the author- 
ized issue of second-mortgage bonds remains avail- 
able. The experience of this company has been like 
that of most others that have competed for through 
traffic with a very cheap road. The Chicago & Grand 
Trunk cost what might be called a mere trifle when 
it, or the foundation of it, was bought at foreclosure 
sale for the Grand Trunk. But it was then miserably 
unfit fur good service, and especially unfit for com- 
peting with the other roads from Chicago to the East. 
The result has been a large expenditure for improving 
it, and now it has, with a single track and no city ter- 
minus, a debt of about $36,000 per mile, which, 
though not a very large amount, is nearly double the 
debt when the road was first opened. 








The Chicago, Burlington ¢ & anlaes report for Jan- 
uary is a decided contrast to those of the five months 
previous, which showed great and often enormous 
increases in gross and net earnings. For January the 


figures are: 

1884. 1883. Inc. or Dec. P.e. 
Gross earn'ngs ........ $1,648,220 $1,625,680 + $22,540 1.4 
EEXPeOMMes .. 22.00.0008 1,012,705 818,282 ik: 194,422 23's 


~ $807,397 — $171,882 21.3 

There is, indeed, a slight increase in the gross earn- 
ings. but the increase in working expenses is so great 
as toreduce the net earnings more than one-fifth. 
The decrease in gross earnings from December is some- 
thing enormous, and it is not easy to see why there 
should have been so great a change. How great it 
has been may be seen by the following statement of 
the gross earnings in each of the last six months 
reported : 


Net earrings.......... $635,515 


81,145.220 

A falling off was to be expected in January, but not 
such a startling one. Not only are the earnings in Jan- 
uary $522,000 less than in December, however, but the 
oo are $13,000 more, and the net earnings are 
$536,275 (46 per cent.) less, and nearly as much below 
the average monthly net earnings last year. In no 
months except January and Febiuary were the gross 
earnings so small last year, yet there has been but one 
previous January when they were as much, as the fol- 
lowing table of the earnings and expenses of the road 
in January for the last nine years will show : 


Aug. Sept. Dec. 
$2,495,122 $2,909,165 $2.45, 479 se 562,75 13 $2,170,018 





Gross Net 
earnings. Expenses. earnings. 
$812,962 $397,299 $415,663 

876,835 573,359 303,476 
1,045,467 565,801 479,666 

BGO Kcvdsceces s0ee ate ses 1,105,098 589,113 415,985 
Dixbagavwe conch x90s ne 1,432,740 651,394 781,346 
DIES bon dbncbcce sseesiconeat 1,307,948 * 711,890 596,058 
FOB on cccedce wecvccccecescs 1,658,834 888,919 769,915 
Bs vs ss. cccbessaes 6rsveckpeee 818,283 807,397 
LBBE. 55... s0s000 errr ri. 1,648,220 1,012,705 635,514 


The fact is that the extraordinary earnings of this 
road in the last half of 1883 have led us to expect too 
much of it. But the net earnings compare unfavor- 
ably with those of three previous Januarys, with those 
in 1880 and 1882, as well as 1883. The expenses of a 
single month, however, may easily be exceptionally 
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great. There could not have been much saving 
effected from December to January, but in that time 
the earnings, we see, fell off $522,000, or 24 per cent. 








The new fast mail train from New York to the West 
is of especial value to the country west of Chicago, as 
it arrives at Chicago but half an hour after midnight, 
and one arriving six hours later would permit of the 
distribution of the mail there as early as the people 
could get it. But it is different with the country west 
of Chicago. By special fast mail trains connecting 
with this train from New York a difference of 12 hours 
or so is made in the time from New York to Missis- 
sippi River and Iowa points, and of 24 hours to points 
reached by the Union Pacific. Such trains, however, 
would not be justified if they carried only the 
mail from the country east of Chicago, which is 
not by any means of transcendent importance 
to the country west of Chicago. To connect 
directly with a train arriving from New York 
shortly after midnight the Chicago railroads would 
have to dispatch trains at an unearthly hour, when 
very few passengers would start on a journey, and 
when there could be little to carry but the letter mail. 
To get a sufficient reason for their existence they are 
started at 3 a. m., which is still very bad for passen- 
gers, but gives time to take a special early edition of 
the Chicago newspapers, the early arrival of which for 
the country within 200 or 300 miles of Chicago is 
probably much more generally desired than any fast 
letter mail, asa vast number of people get a news- 
paper 365 times a year, which is much improved by 
freshness, and comparatively few get one letter a year 
which would be any the worse for a few hours delay. 
Fast mail trains now run from Chicago to Omaha 
over the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, and 
from Chicago to St. Paul over the Milwaukee 
& St. Paul, and the Chicago papers reach 
stations within 125 miles of Chicago about as early as 
any one is likely to read a newspaper. The quicker 
time on the morning newspapers immensely increases 
the field in which they are commonly read, and the 
new trains are likely to be immensely popular with 
them. But not all interests are affected favorably. The 
towns within 150 miles of Chicago that have sup- 
ported daily morning newspapers very well when the 
Chicago dailies got there in the afternoon have much 
less use for them when the Chicagy morning dailies 
are served at breakfast or shortly after; and the 
Chicago evening papers, which have had an extended 
circulation in places where they arrived in the morn- 
ing, and where the papers of the previous morning 
could not be had until too late for most people to read 
them, will find the latter formidable competitors 
when they reach town in the afternoon or early even- 
ing, which the evening papers cannot reach till the 
next morning; and as far as the Missouri the morning 
papers now arrive in time to be read the evening of 
the day they are published, probably on the same 
train with the papers of the previous evening. 











The fastest railroad speed on record is recalled to 
mind by a correspondent of The Engineer, who sends 
that journal a card, which has been preserved since 
1848, on which is printed: 

“The Great Western Railway broad-gauge engine ‘Great 
Britain’ accomplished the fastest journey on record, viz ,from 
Paddington to Didcot, 53} miles, in forty-seven minutes. The 
train was the 9:15 express to Bristol, and consisted of four 


carriages and vans, and was driven on May 11, 1848, by 
J. Michael Almond, driver; Richard Denham, fireman.” 


The correspondent adds that the fireman Denham is 
still living, superannuated. 

At the time this run was made the battle of the 
gauges was raging, and the advocates of the 7-ft. 
gauge were anxious to show that the highest speed 
could only be obtained on their line, the Great West- 
ern, laid out by Brunel. The engineers therefore had 
orders to run the trains as fast as possible, regardless 
of time-tables. When the superiority of the broad 
gauge as regards high speed had been fully demon- 
strated this practice was given up, but as late as 1862 
the schedule time of this train, the Flying Dutchman, 
was 57 minutes for 53} miles. The line is practically 
level, the mean grade is, however, nearly 3 ft. to the 
mile against the train. 

The train consisted of four passenger coaches and 
one baggage car, each having six wheels oa a rigid 
wheel-base. The train would seat about 184 passengers, 
and weigh, with engine and tender, about 224,000 lbs. 
According to experiments made with the same engine 
and a similar train, the total average resistance at the 
running speed of about 75 miles an hour would be 
about 42 lbs. per gross ton. The tractive power of the 
engine would thus be 4,200 lbs. This would give an 
average pressure in the cylinders of nearly 52 lbs. to 


the square inch, while the indicated horse-power ! 


would be 840. Though more modern engines, with 
greater cylinder power, have exceeded this last figure, 
it is doubtful whether the speed has been exceeded 
over such a distance on a level or slightly rising line. 

The engine ‘“‘ Great Britain” was built in 1847, and 
is still running, though with a new boiler. The cylin- 
ders are 18 by 24, with a single pair of 8 ft. drivers. 
The boiler was of enormous size, having nearly 2,000 
square feet of heating surface and 25 square feet of 
grate area. The top of the wagon-top fire-box was 
above the engineer’s head, and was considered a suffi- 
cient shelter without any cab, which has since been 
added, though few other alterations have been made. 
About thirty of these engines were built between 1846 
and 1855, and the great majority of them are still 
running main line trains, having, as a class, had a 
long and most successful career. It would be inte- 
resting to know what are the oldest American engines 
still running express trains. 








Capt. James B. Eads is now endeavoring to raise the capi- 
tal in England for his proposed railroad for transferring 
ships between the Atlantic and Pacific ocenns across the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec, work on which was formally begun 
last year near Minatitlan, on the Coatzacoalcos River, near 
the Gulf of Mexico, which will be its northern terminus. As 
an aid in this work Captain Eads is preparing a working 
model of the ship railroad, which will illustrate in detail the 
devices needed for raising and lowering the ships at the har~ 
bors, and distributing the weight equally upon the wheels of 
the traveling cradles on which the ship will rest during its 
transit across the isthmus. The model is also to show the 
method of side-tracking the loaded cradles and the means by 
which the direction in which the traveling cradles is changed 
by turn-tables instead of curves. The ship will be 7 ft. long 
and the cradle 76 in. The floating dock will be 90 in. long 
and 30 in. wide, and the basin in which it floats will hold 
about 500 gallons of water. 

While a model is doubtless a convenient method of ex- 
plaining mechanical contrivances to non-professional 
persons the engineer can seldom gain much information 
from a model as to the feasibility of the methods used when 
applied to a gigantic and complicated structure. In the 
Ruilroad Gazette of Feb, 25, 1881, we suggested the con- 
struction of an experimental cradle dock and track in order 
to practically test the feasibility of conveying ships round 
curves and over changing grades without any undue strains 
on the structure of the hull. No small model can give any 
useful information on this point. 

According to the latest surveys the heaviest gradient on 
the Atlantic side does not exceed 42 ft. per mile, while that 
on the Pacific is only 52 ft. for about eight miles, and the 
remainder of the route will have no grades exceeding 26 ft. 
per mile. It is said that no exceptionally heavy work will 
be encountered either in cuts or embankments, and the 
entire road from the Coatzacoalcos River to the Pacific 
Harbor will be only 134 miles long. 

Mr. E. 8. Corthell, the accomplished engineer who was 
Captain Eads’ principal assistant on the Mississippi jetties, 
and has since been Chief Engineer of the New York, West 
Shore & Buffalo Railroad during its construction, is Chief En 
gineer of the provisional company that has undertaken the 
ship railroad and has examined the entire route, giving special 
attention to the harbors and making a careful hydrogra- 
phic survey of the Coatzacoalcos River, through which vessels 
will reach the railroad on the Atlantic side. Mr. Martin 
Van Brocklin, who went to the isthmus to build the Tehuan- 
tepec Railroad for the Learned Company, and previously 
was Superintendent of the New York Elevated Railroad, is 
now Resident Engineer of the ship raiiroad, and has utilized 
his local knowledge to locate the ship railroad on a new and 
better route. The Mexican engineer, Mr. Garay; Mr. J. J. 
Williams, who surveyed the route of the Panama Canal 
twenty years ago, and had surveyed the Isthmus of Tehuan- 
tepec for aship canal under Gen. Barnard; Deming J.Thayer, 
who was engaged in constructing the Cauca Valley Rail- 
road in Colombia, as well as Mr. Van Brocklin, who also 
had had previous tropical experience in Peru, all testify to 
the healthfulness of the isthmus, the larger part of which is 
elevated table land. Of the four surveying parties in the 
field from March to November last no member was sick. 








Chicago through rail shipments eastward for the week 
ending March 8, by the complete report, have been, for five 
years : 

1880. 1881. 1882. 188: 1884. 
OND. c00:2s00000005 54,355 28.085 48,681 7.081 42,462 

Thus the shipments of the week this year were 19,589 tons 
(41 per cent.) less than last year, when, however, they were 
the largest of the year, and among the largest ever known. 
But they were also less than in 1880 and 1882. The ship- 
ments of 1881, which were a third less than this year, were 
greatly limited by snow blockades and hardly half as great 
as those of the week before or the week after. 

The percentage carerid by each road this year and Jast in 
the first week of March was : 


1884. 1883. 1884. 1883. 
Cc. & Grand Trunk.. 13.9 14.0] Ft. Wayne.... ...... 14.6 21.6 
Mich. Cen ........... 19.1 26.5/C.,S8t.L & P........ 4.5 15.2 
Lake Shore......... 16.4 16.1, Balt. & Ohio ........ 7.8 6.6 
Nickel Plate.. -. 8.0 Chic. & At. ........ 15.7 


The irr saiailinn so —atali recently have here agi 
disappeared, but the excesses of four roads, though none are 
very great, combine to reduce the shares of the two Penn- 





sylvania roads far below what is allotted them, they 


together carrying but 19.1 per cent. of the whole ; while the 
three Vanderbilt roads carried 43.5 per cent. 

For seven successive weeks the Chicago shipments have 
been : 

- Week endi 

Jan. 26. Feb.2. Fet.9. Feb. 16, Feb.23. March 1. March 8. 
41,095 40,727 41,834 38,732 45,014 37,778 42,462 

The fluctuations in the shipments have been unusually 
small, the weekly average being 41,092 tons. The course of 
the shipments in the corresponding seven weeks of last year 
was very different, as the following statement of them 
shows : 








Week ending--———— ——— -——_——_ 
Jan, 24. Jan. 31. Feb.7. Feb, 14. ‘eb. 21. Feb. 28. March 7. 
53,657 45,029 43,388 58,140 61,533 60,385 72,057 


The great increase after the first week of February finds 
no parallel this year. The exceptionally heavy movement 
last year which began in the second week of February, and 
culminated in the first week of March, continued through- 
out March, but ended sharply with the last week of March, 
after which the shipments were extremely light nearly un- 
til September. The open , reduction of the eastbound 
rates from 30 to 20 cents last week, went into effect on the 
14th, so that its effect will not be seen for some time yet. 








For the week ending March 15 the incomplete report of 
through and local shipments eastward of flour, grain and 
provisions made to the Chicago Board of Trade gives the 
total as 49,106 tons, against 67,509 tons‘in the correspond- 
ing week of last year and 43,107 in the previous week of 
this year. The shipments last week were made up of 11,535 
tons of flour, 33,248 of grain and 4,328 of provisions. 
The gain of 6,000 tons over the previous week was 
wholly flour and grain. Two days of this week the new 20 
cent. rate prevailed, and that may account for the increase 
of the shipments, though it is doubtful if any considerable 
part of Saturday’s shipments were covered by the report. 
The percentages, which are doubtless considerably different 
from the pool percentages, show the Lake Shore leading 
with 23.3 per cent. of the whole, which is the largest share 
it has had for many months; the Michigan Central carried 
19 per cent., but the Nickel Plate, which lately had so mucb, 
only 5.3 per cent. The Chicago & Grand Trunk had 
13.5, the Chicago & Atlantic 15.5, and the Baltimore & 
Ohio 7.9, leaving the two Pennsylvania roads but 17.2 per 
cent., of which the Fort Wayne took 11.9. 








The provision exports in february show an increase over 
last year in ths articles of live cattle and dairy products, 
but a small decrease in beef and tallow and an immense 
one in hog products. The decrease is greater than in Jan- 
uary, when there was an enormous increase over last year 
in live cattle, beef and cattle and dairy products, and the 
decrease in dairy products was less than last year. The fig- 
ures for February are: 





1884. 1883. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 

CORD is 65.2005: 0n00d000 8,694 6,226 +- 2,468 39.7 
Beef and tallow, Ibs.. 16,597,462 17,271, ‘469 — 674.007 3.9 
Dairy produce, lbs... 4.033.822 3, 128; 978 + 904,844 29.0 
Hog products, lbs.... 45,292,376 68,005,563 — 22,713,187 33.4 
Total, Ibs........... 65,923,660 88,406,010 —- 22 yrs 25.4 
FORRG cic cttianseossss $7 1855, 517 $10,437,517 — $2, 24.8 


The decrease in weight is nearly in the same po as 
the decrease in value. In January the value of the exports 
was $10,411,817 this year, against $11,524,917 last year, 


~ | the decrease being but $1,113,100, or less than 10 per cent. 


The exports of hog products in February made up but 
582¢ per cent. of the whole last February, which is unusually 
small; but they were the smallest exports of hog products 
there have been in February since 1876 at least—smaller 
than have been made in any month since 1876 except July 
and October, 1877; April, May, August, September, Octo- 
ber and November in 1882, and May and June last year. 
The February exports of hog products (bacon, hams, pork 
and lard) for eight years have been, in pounds: 







Year. Pounds. | Year. Pounds. 

BEET cbvdavvecesceccen 54,552,763 | 1881 . .- 140,022,545 
1878.. 138,598,771 | 1882. . ..« 72,207,407 
1879.. ... . 129,450,767 | 1883. . . 68,215,785 
BEE . cas cosdcoseesue 100,400, LY5 | 1884 45,292,376 





Thus the exports this year were not only one-third less 
than last, but were two-thirds less than in 1881 or 1878. 

We said at the time of the failure of the corn crop of 
1881 that very few would appreciate the importance or 
the lasting effect of that failure; it has been followed by 
two poor crops, which were not failures, however, and we 
see one of the results above. 








The February grain exports were very small, the exports 
of flour being nearly a third less, of wheat 30 per cen‘. less, 
and of corn 40 per cent. less than last year, when, however, 
the flour exports were exceptionally large. The wheat ex- 
ports were less last February than in avy previous February 
since 1877; the corn exports less than in 1882 even, and less 
than any other February since 1876, at least. 








The arrivals of immigrants to the United States in Feb 
ruary, as reported by the Bureau of Statistics, were 15,862 
this year, against 17,065 last year and 28,247 in 1882- 
February, next to January, is the month of lightest immi- 
gration, and not much is to be inferred from the small de 
crease from last year, except, perhaps, that the movement 
is not likely to be larger this year than last. March will be 
a more significant month, but it is not until April that the 
current becomes strong. 








February earnings are reported by 16 more railroads this 
week, nine of which had a decrease in total earnings. The 
most important of these is the Grand Trunk, which made a 





slight increase against a large decrease in January; and the 
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Chicago & Grand Trunk made the large increase of 23 per 
cent. having carried an exceptionally large part of the Chicago 
traffic that month, The Terre Haute Main Line and the Cin- 
cinnati, Washington & Baltimore, which also have some 
through trunk-line traffic, both show decreases, and that of 
the latter is large (1484 per cent.), which we might ascribe 
to the Ohio River floods but for the fact that the floods were 
perdaps a still more’ serious interruption to traffic in Febru- 
ary last year. - All the roads south of the Ohio and Potomac, 
except the Nashville & Chattanooga, report a decrease. 








Record of New Railroad Construction. 


This number of the Railroad Gazette contains informa- 
tion of the layiug of track on new railroads as follows : 

Anniston d& Atlantic.—Completed between Anniston, 
Ala., and Talladega by laying 14 milesof track. Gauge, 
3 ft. 

Gainesville, Jefferson d& Southern.—Extended from the 
Appalachee River southward to Monroe, Ga., 11 miles. 
Gauge, 3 ft. 

This is a total of 25 miles of new railroad, making 311 
miles reported to date for 1884. The total track reported 
laid to the corresponding date for 12 vears is as follows: 


1882 
LS81L... 
1880....... 





ROI: sé viascntnknabanneies NI 904 <ackind valanrstansieas 348 


These statements include main track only, no account 
being taken of second tracks or other additional tracks or 
sidings. 





Proposed Remedy for the Defects of the East-bound 
Pool. 


To THE EpiTOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

After a long and disastrous experience in competing for 
the through freight from the West to the seaboard by the 
ordinary methods, and having demonstrated by a costly 
experience that simple agreements with each other would 
not suffice to maintain the rates on tbis great traffic high 
enough to afford a reasonable remuneration, the railroad 
companies interested were finally led to attempt to co-oper- 
ate for the conduct of this business, and some five years ago 
agreements were made for the division of the through ship- 
ments from Chicago and a few other leading Western mar- 
kets among the roads at that end of the routes to the sea- 
board, according to which the railroad which carried more 
than the sbare allotted it was to turn over tonnage to those 
which were short. These pools were made at a time when 
trafiic was growing rapidly and the railroads were not al- 
ways prepared to carry all that was offered. For a year 
and more the rates were fairly well maintained, though 
there were frequent reductions from the regular rates. But 
early in 188i the reductions became more important, and 
the result was the great railroad war of 1881, which re- 
sulted, according to the calculation of competent authority, 
in a sacrifice of revenue at the rate of twenty-five or thirty 
millions per annum, 

The ditiiculty under these agreements seems. to have 
been in actually securing the division of toanage which had 
been agreed upon. So many difficulties existed or were 
placed in the way of muiking the necessary transfers that 
the roads which were short finally tcok the matter into 
their own hands, with the usual result of a more or less 
general deimoralization of rates. 

After the immense sacrifice of revenue due to the contest 
of 1881 early iu 1882 efforts were made toward placing 
the business on a better footing. 

During January and February of that year, an Advisory 
Commission having been appointed to report on one ques- 
tion of difference, the messures were perfected which are 
substantially what the railroads have teen working under 
since,and which the last niue months’ experience has shown 
to be inadequate. Summarily stated these provided that 
all questions of difference between the trunk lines, under or 
affecting any contracts or agreements between them, fora 
period of five years from Feb. 1, 1882, should be submitted 
to a board of arbitration; and that a division of all easts 
bound traffic (except coal, petroleum and iron ore), passing 
thorough or originating at the western termini of the trunk 
lines should be made; also divisions of the west-bound 
traffic, 

In accordance with the agreement to submit questions of 
difference to arbitration, an arbitrator was selected, and a 
course of procedure adopted. 

Contracts for the division of trafiic were duly agreed upon 
and executed, in which it was provided tbat as a guaranty 
for the faithful execution of the agreements and the prompt 
adjustment of traffic balances accruing thereunder, tem_ 
porary gross money sett] ement of balances should be made. 

As each road not only desired to secure the earnings de_ 
rived from its allotted proportion of the traflic, but also 
wanted actually to transport the same over its lines, it was 
inteuded that these gross money settlements were only as 
temporary adjustments and as a security that the road that 
had carried more than its proportion of the traffic would 
promptly transfer its excess tonnage to the road in deficit. 
Consequently these money payments were to be on a gross 
revenue basis, allowing the road which was over in the 
pool nothing for the actual cost of hauling the excess ton- 
nage, and thereby rendering it an object for it to promptly 
adjust the tonnage balance and secure the refund of its 
money payment. 

Of course the agreements also provided that in case an 
actual transfer of tonnage is impracticable, and a final 
money adjustment is therefore necessary, the road which 
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has carried more than its proportion shall receive an equit- 
able allowance for the cost of carrying the excess tonnage. 

The Chicago roads subsequently made an agreement for 
the division of east-bound traffic from that point upon the 
same general plan as the trunk line agreements; and similar 
poois at a few other points have either been formed or are 
in the course of formation. 

While these agreements are a step in the right direction 
facts seem to indicate that considerably more remains to be 
done, as the same demoralization of rates periodically 
ovcurs. 

During the greater portion of 1882, rates were maintained 
reasonably well, at least no very serious irregularities 
existed. However, toward the latter part of the year, it 
was discovered that some of the western roads had devised 
the following scheme for evading the through traffic. Ship- 
ments from an important competing point were forwarded 
to some intermediate point at a low local rate, and rebilled 
from thence to destination at the established rate from that 
point. The sum of the two rates being less than the estab- 
lished through rate from point of shipment to 
destination. Another scheme was to represent that a ship- 
ment originated at some point beyond the real point of ship- 
ment, and bill it at the proportion of the through rate from 
the point from which it was falsely represented to have 
originated, thereby cutting the tariff rate which should have 
been applied on the shipment in question. In the first case, 
where the shipment was billed locally to an intermediate 
point, not only was the through rate cut, but the traffic 
evaded the pool at point of shipment. 


By February, 1883, rates became so demoralized that it 
was considered necessary that some stronger measures 
should be adopted, and at a meeting of the representatives 
of the trunk lines and the principal Western roads, held at 
Commissioner Fink’s office Feb. 21, 1883, the parties pres- 
ent entered into an agreement not only pledging themselves 
not to allow any variation from the established east-bound 
tariifs, either directly or indirectly, by any officer, agent or 
emplové of the roads controlled by them, but providing 
that upon request from the Commission, when evidence 
satisfactory to him had been presented that the established 
rates bad been cut by a connecting road or its connections, 
even though the reduction was made out of its or their own 
proportion of the rate, they would withdraw all prorating 
arrangements with such road and would not accept from 
such roads through bills or through cars, but would cause 
the transfer and rebilling of shipments at the full tariff 
rates from junction points. Action under this agreement 
was takcn against several Western roads which did not 
conform to its provisions. 

Several other measures were adopted during 1883, with 
the view of securing the maintenance of rates by all lines. 
It was decided that the line managers and agents should 
be held strictly responsible to the Joint Executive Commit- 
tee for direct or iadirect violations of the agreements of 
that Committee; that all line vouchers shuuld bea sub- 
mitted to the Commissioner for approval before payment; 
and that the line audit sheets upon which settlements are 
made between the live organizations and the individual 
roads belonging to the same should be examined and certi- 
fied to by the pruper authorized representatives of the Com- 
missioner before any settlements could be made. 

In November, 1883, ata meeting of the trunk lines and 
Western roads, at which the subject of maintenance of rates 
was considered, it was agreed that if at any time any party 
was satisfied that the tariff rates are not maintained, upon 
bis demand, without direct proof, the established -rate 
should be reduced to the basis of the lowest cut rate, 


While ali these measures are steps in the right direction, 
they do not appear to have been suffic:ent to accomplish the 
desired result. 

Atthe November meeting rates were advanced to the 
basis of 3U cents on eighth class, Caicago to New York, 
taking effect Nov. 26; these rates not being maintained, on 
Jan. 4, 1884, a reduction was made to the basis of 20 cents 
on eighth class, and a meeting of the Joint Executive Com- 
mittee called for Jan. 10, to see whether some measures 
could not then be taken to secure the restoration and main- 
tenance of the tariff of Nov. 26. At this meeting it was 
once more agreed that the rates should be maintained, and 
the November ta:iff was restored. How well this agree- 
ment was observed, may be judgei from the fact that on 
Feb. 7 it was necessary to hold another meeting of the 
trunk line presidents and the presidents of the 
main Western roads, It was then agreed, among 
other things, that the presidents would at once 
enforce the established tariffs, and that they would here- 
after be responsible for the maintenance of rates; that 
pools should be established at all important points, such 
pools to be made from point uf origin to destination or trunk 
line western termini. The principle of arbitration on all 
matters of difference, and the policy of non-intercourse with 
roads which did not maintain the established freight tariffs 
and agreements of the Joint Executive Committee were 
reaffirmed. 

In spite of the action taken at this meeting rates were not 
maintained by all roads, and in consequence of this non- 
maintenance of rates, on March 14 the tariff was once more 
reduced to the basis of 20 cents. In other words, in spite of 
all the efforts that have been made to devise the necessary 
measures to secure an absolute maintenance of reasonable 
rates, it is found necessary to reduce the rates 331, per cent., 
and the net earnings are almost if not entirely sacrificed, not 
because there appears to be any commercial necessity for 
such reduction, but simply because the parties will not all 
live up to their agreements. 





The foregoing is an outline of the past history of the at- 
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tempt to devise the proper machinery and organization for 
securing the rigid maintenance of rates on the immense 
traffic between the great West and the seaboard. That 
these efforts have not been successful in any very great de- 
gree must be admitted. Referring to this fact, the Presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company in bis annual 
report states: 


“The pooling arrangements between the trunk lines, 
while, to a certain extent, protecting your revenues on 
through traffic, have not yielded the full benefit that was 
anticipated when they were made. The construction of new 
through routes has been carried to an extent far in advance 
of the actual necessities of the country, and the result has 
been that the lines having inferior facilities have been unable 
to attract business except at unremunerative rates, while 
the undue volume of business thus obtained by such Jines 
bas been used as the basis for securing an unfair proportion 
of the pooled traffic. While your board are fully convinced 
of the advantages to both the public and the transportation 
companies of a proper pooling system in the maintenance 
of fair and equitable rates, and in preventing a discrimina- 
tion between shippers, thay are also satisfied that the requi- 
site stability cannot be actained until more efficacious means 
are provided to enforce the agreements made between the 
competing lines; and unless this is done, it is doubtful 
whether the interests of your company will be promoted by 
a further continuance of the imperfect arrangements that 
now exist.” 

This extract is not quoted for the purpose of demonstrat- 
ing the imperfect nature of the present macbinery. That is 
too well demonstrated by past histery and the present con- 
dition of affairs ; but as an illustration of the necessity for 
a more thorough investigation into the reasons why all past 
efforts in this direction have failed, and for the adoption 
of a more comprehensive plan. 

There is really no reason why the advocates of railroad 
co-operation should be absolutely discouraged. It must be 
remembered that so far everything has been experimental, 
without any previous experience as to the obstacles that 
would be met at every point, and which would have 
to be overcome. Past failures should be _ consid- 
ered as guides to future success, and not as 
evidence of the impossibility of ever being successful 
The best pilot is usually the one who atsome time or other 
has run his craft on almost every bar in the river; he 
knows where the bars are, and consequently knows what 
course to steer in order to avoid them. This is equally true 
in transportation matters. Every failure has been a guide- 
post showing what course should be taken in thefuture. At 
ore time it was considered that all that was necessary to 
secure the maintenance of rates was simply for everybody 
to agree to maintain them. Upon trial this was proven not 
to be true. Then it wasthought that if a division of ton- 
nage was made between the initial roads all inducements to 
deviate from tariffs would be removed. This was tried, 
and while it was a move in the right direction it was found 
to be insufficient. Difficulties were met when an adjust- 
ment of balances became necessary, which had not been 
considered when the agreements were entered into. The 
organization of the trunk line east-bound pool, with the 
provision that temporary money settlements of gross 
revenue balances should be made as a guarantee for the 
adjustment of tonnage balances, and the incorporation of 
this same provision in the other agreements for the division 
of traffic were also progressive measures. 


That the present organization possesses no little cohesive 
power was clearly demonstrated upon the opening of two 
new roads from Chicago and of two trunk lines between 
New York and Buffalo, all about the same time. Prior to 
the formation of these organizations would it have been 
possible for these new competitors to have entered tie field 
without a bitter railroad war ensuing ? 

Two important factors in the general plan have been fre- 
quently recognized, but have not been acted upon to any 
great extent. 

First, the necessity for the formationof pools at more 
Wesiern points. The present pools only cover some 25 per 
cent. of the traffic from the West to the seaboard, and if 
pools are essential to the maintenance of tariffs, it is evident 
that all competitive business should be included in some 
pool, and this can only be done by the formation of pools 
at all Western competing points. 

Second, all such pools should be made from the initial 
point to destination, or, at least, to the Western termini of 
the trunk lines. Under the present plan of forming the 
pools as only between the initial roads, the interests of the 
intermediate roads are not fully protected, and théy have 
about as great an incentive tusecure business by illegiti- 
mate means as if no pools were in existence. 

Before considering the plan of extending these pools 
through to destination it might be well to refer to the fact 
that even under the present initial pools, the parties thereto 
have not relatively the same interest, not considering any 
difference there may be in their relative percentuges. For 
illustration: From a certain Western point there are three 
initial roads—A, B and C—between which the business is 
pooled. A is 100 miles long; B, 200 miles; C, 400 miles. 
To simplify the illustration, assume the allotted percentages 
is 331g per cent. to each road. It is apparent that 1 per 
cent. of the traffic bas four times as much value to C with its 
400 miles haul as it does to A with only 100 miles haul. 
Unless the respective mileages are more nearly equalized by 
including in the pool a portion uf the mileage of the 
immediate connections of A and B, the money 
balances can only be adjusted by taking for a basis the 
revenue accruing from the 100-mile haul. Hence the 
guaranty resulting from the money settlement is not the 
same in every case. A would pay over all its earnings from 
excess business, while B would only pay over one-half and 
C one quarter of its earnings from excess business. If all 
the roads strictly adhere to their agreements and the ton- 
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nage balances are promptly transferred the difference in 
mileage may be immaterial; but, as can be readily seen, C 
has by far the greater inducement to be “over” in the pool 
if there is any possibility of its disruption, or if it may be 
found impractical to even tonnage balances, and a final 
money settlement is therefore rendered necessary. If the 
business is pcoled thrcugh to destination these differences 
in the mileages of the initial roads are of no account, as 
they would be equalized by the mileages of their respective 
connections. i 

If, in order to secure the maintenance of agreements and 
to protect the common interest, it is necessary that every 
road shall be guaranteed its fair proportion of the traffic 
from and to any point reached by it direct or through its 
connections, it would appear that this can be more com- 
pletely effected through establishing the divisions of traffic 
by through routes instead of making first a division as be- 
tween the initial roads and then subdividing the percentage 
allotted to each initial road between its connection. 

As an il'ustration of what is meant by making the divi- 
sion as between routes, and as to what would be the effect 
of the practical operation of such a plan, the following is 
submitted : . 

Assume that for the traffic between any two points—one 
in the West and the other at the seaboard—there are inter- 
ested the following roads: Four initial roads, which we 
will designate as A, B, C, and D; six intermediate roads, H:> 
I, J, K, L, and M; and four terminal roads, W, X, Y, and 
Z. By the various combinations between the foregcing 
roads, there are seven distinct routes competing fer the traf- 
fic under consideration, viz. : 

Initial 


Intermediate Terminal 
Routes. roads. roads. roads. 
No. 1.. A....4(0 miles. H....100 miles. W....400 miles 
ne ey I..200 * W....400 * 
"Bo ie J....280 § xX....450 ‘* 
. 4. a K 300 * X....400 °* 
oes. Cc. .—.,* L... 600 “ Y... 400 “ 
“ PA sL...300 “ 4 i" 
* D....100 1M...100. « ¢ Y....400 
ea D....100 + H...450 * Z... 500 “* 


The sum of the mileages of the roads composing the 
various roads being, of course, the total mileages of such 
routes. 

Assume that the percentage of the traffic allotted to each 
route is as follows: Route No. 1, 10 per cent.; No. 2, 20 per 
cent.; No. 3, 25 per cent.; No. 4, 15 per cent.; No. 5, 5 per 
cent.; No. 6,10 per cent.; No. 7, 15 per cent.; and that at 
the end of a certain period the account between the roads 
stands as follows: Routes 1, 3, 4 and 6 have carried exactly 
their proportion of the traffic, route No. 2 is 40,000 tons 
of equalized tonnage “over,” route No. 5 is 10,000 tons 
“short,” and route No. 7 is 30,000 tons “short.” If 
the tonnage is transferred from the route “over” to 
the routes ‘‘short,” of course the matter is finally 
closed. But if a money settlement is necssary, 
of course each road would pay or receive the 
same proportion of the amount due to or from the route of 
which it was a member as it receives from the total revenue 
of the pooled traffic forwarded via that route. For instance, 
say that the divisions on business passing over route No. 2, 
is A, 33 per cent., J, 22 per cent., and W, 45 per cent., then 
each of the foregoing roads would have to pay the same per- 
centage of the amount due from that route for account of 
the revenue on its excess tonnage. 

With pools formed ona plan similar to the one suggested 
it would seem that every road would receive such complete 
protection that it would be no object for it to attempt to 
evade any of its agreements, and that it would desire to get 
as high a rate on the traffic it moved as it could. Every 
road would receive its proportion of the traffic between all 
points from and to which it could be considered a member 
of a legitimate route. 

Complications may exist that would not be fully met by 
a simple route division, and where it might be necessary 
that pools be formed between the initial or terminal roads, 
as the case might be ; but the two classes of pools could be 
in effect conjointly without any conflict resulting. The de- 
tails could be embraced in the accounts of the route pools, 
and only the general results carried to the accounts of the 
local division. Settlements of balance could be made 
through a central organization; and in order to secure the 
faithful observance of agreements and the prompt adjust- 
ment of balances it might be necessary that either a money 
deposit be made by each road asa guaranty that it would 
promptly pay all balances that might be due from it. 
or a similar plan to that adopted by the Southern Railway 
& Steamship Association might be adopted. Under the 
rules of that Association (as we are informed) on all way 
bills for shipments over the roads that are members of that 
Association, there is a column headed ‘‘ General Commis- 
sion,” and a certain percentage (about 20 per cent.) of the 
charges is inserted in that column, and when the shipment 
reaches destination and the charges are collected this per- 
centage is remitted to the General Commissioner, by the re- 
ceiving agent, to be placed to the credit of the road carry- 
ing the freight in the fund provided for the adjustment of 
balances. Of course if the central office is made a clearing 
house through which all balances on account of transporta- 
tion charges between the roads are to be cleared, it might 
be unnecessary to adopt either of the above plans. 

After the pools by routes had been established there should 
be a joint agent at every initial point for the purpose of 
superintending the operation of the pool; he should issue 
all through bills of lading and all through way bills; and he 
should also be empowered or directed so to route traffic as 
to keep the tonnage balances at a minimum. This would re- 
lieve the roads of the expense of keeping a vast army of 
solicitors in the field, and would remove all reason for main- 
taining f ast freight line organizations, which, however valu- 





able they may be in times of sharp and unrestricted compe- 
tition, are surely not needed when every road has its propor- 
tion of competitive traffic secured to it by agreement, and 
when if it does carry more than its proportion it has to turn 
the surplus over to its competitor. 

There are cases where a tonnage adjustment is imprac- 
ticable and where a money settlement of balances must be 
made. In such an event, of course, the road which has 
carried more than its proportion is justly entitled to a fair 
remuneration for the cost of moving this surplus traffic ; but 
instead of taking the average cost of moving traffic of the 
same classes as the excess traffic, all items of cost which 
are not in any way affected by the movement of this addi- 
tional traffic should be eliminated in establishing the 
cost which should be allowed. This is not only fair 
for the reason that the road in excess is not 
entitled to the slightest particle of profit on this business, 
but because the road in deficit is entitled to every cent of 
profit that has resulted. For the common good it is far bet- 
ter that the assumed cost should be a little too low, so that 
every road will use every possible effort not to run ahead 
of its percentages, than that there should be any induce- 
ment to any toad to throw obstacles in the way of the 
prompt adjustment of tonnage balances. 

These pools should be made on business from each West- 
ern competing point, and all traffic should be included in the 
pool from the first competing point through which such 
traffic passes. 

In connection with the formation of these pools some 
agreement would be necessary in relation to the business of 
the north-and-south roads; otherwise these roads could sell 
their business to the highest bidder. Thiscould be arranged 
by allowing them certain divisions based upon the various 
lengths of haul to the junction points with their connec- 
tions. Another difficulty that may bave to be met is 
where roads west of the territory covered by these 
peoling arrangements--say west of the Mississipp 
River, for instance—have two or more outlets for 
their traffic. Whether, in case these roads would 
not agree to divide their business fairly between the 
different junction points, it would be possible for their con- 
nections to agree upon the division and require the Western 
roads to deliver their traffic according to such division, is 
an open question; though it would seem that if the pool 
roads would act concertedly they would be in a position to 
make it to the interest of ‘the Western road to co-operate 
with them. : 

As can readily be seen, the establishment of pools from 
all Western points, which will divide the entire traffic 
equitably between the large number of roads interested, is 
a work of vast proportions. But if it is necessary (as seems 
to be generally admitted) that this be done in order to 
secure the strict maintenance of equitable and fairly re 
munerative rates, it shcvld be done as soon as possible. 

The immense amount of revenue involved will justify the 
expenditure of hundreds of thousands of dollars, if not mil- 
lions, in the formation and establishment of such pools upon 
a permanent basis; and the sooner this fact is properly 
recognized the better for the railroads. act Th Fi ta 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Steel and Iron; Comprising the Practice and Theory of the 
Several Methods Pursued in Their Manufactnre and of 
Their Treatment in the Rolling Mill, the Forge, and the 
Foundry. By W. H. Greenwood, F. C. §., M I. M. E., 
ete. Cassell & Co., New York, London and Paris, 1884. 
This book, which is one of a series, is well illustrated, and 

contains in a convenient form very full and complete in- 

formation as to the various methods of making iron and 
steel in use at the present time. The author summarizes 
the influence on the quality of the finished product of the 
various foreign ingredients, carbon, manganese, silicon, 
sulpbur, phosphorus, etc., found in combination with the 
metal itself. This information is especiajly useful to rail- 
road men, who are rather users than makers of steel, and 
generally wish to be especially fully informed as 


to the quality and properties of steel as ascer- 
tained both by pbysical’§ tests and _ chemical 
analysis. The exact significance of the varying percentages 


of manganese and silicon in steel is not fully understood 
except among those actually engaged in making steel. The 
information throughout the book.appears to be well up to 
date, and to be obtained from good and accurate sources, 
and is international in character, American, Englisb, Ger 
man, and French practice being alike described and illus- 
trated. 


Report of Proceedings of the Seventeenth Annual Con- 
vention of the Master Car-Builders’ Association. 

This report is a great improvement on its predecessors, as 
it is not only larger and more fully illustrated, but is better 
and more systematically arranged. The value of the book 
is also enhanced by the various decisions arrived at by the 
Association as regards the adoption of standards being 
placed together in a collected form and illustrated by cor- 
rect and fully-dimensioned working drawings. The different 
standards can thus be readily referred to. The book is 
also carefully indexed, and the list of members appears to 
have been subjected to a much-needed revision. 

The report contains some interesting discussions on 
various points connected with car construction. Among 
other questions, the cause of sharp flanges was discussed, 
and the conclusions arrived at show that the principal 
causes are to be found in the small radius given to the cor- 
ners of the rail, and the fact tbat the majority of trucks 
running are out of square, and that therefore the wheel 
flan ges are always grinding against the rail, and behaving 


on a straight line much as if it were a curve, while on a 
curve of moderate radius the horizontal angle between the 
side of the rail and the side of the flarge is ss great as it 
would be on a very sharp curve with a truck built perfectly 
square, Trucks as generally made have little strength to 
resist the universal tendency of all rectangular structures to 
get out of square, 

The committee appcinted to report on the question of 
grinding car wheels give many reasons ihn support of that 
practice, though unable to determine the exact amount of 
economy or benefit obtained. Various reports and discus- 
sions are given on car wheels, the most economical carrying 
capacity for freight cars, the substitution of ircn and steel 
for wood in car construction, refrigerator cars. beating cars, 
standard freight and passenger car trucks, accidents to train - 
men, and the adoption of a uniform method of marking 
cars. 

Altogether the volume contains muh that will interest all 
engaged in car construation. 

The next annual meeting of the Master Car-Builders’ As- 
sociation will be held at Saratoga, N. Y., commencing June 
10, 1884, 


@eneral Bailroad Wews. 
MEETINGS AND ANOUNCEMENTS. 


Meetings. 

Meetings wil] be held as follows : 

Allegheny Valley, annual meeting, at the office in Pitts- 
burgb, Pa., April 8. 

Chicago d& "Alton, annual meeting, at the offces in Chi- 
cago, Apri] 7, at 10a.m. Transfer books close March 1%. 

Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas, annual meeting, at the 
office in New Orleans, April 7, at noon. 

New York Central & Hudson Rirer, annual meeting, at 
the office in Albany, N. Y., April 16. 

Pennsylvania, annual election, at the office, No, 233 
South Fourth street, Philadelphia, March 25. The polls 
wil remain open from 10 a. wm. to 6 p. m. on that day. 


Dividends. 
Dividends have keen declared as follows: 

Dubuque & Sioux City (leased to Ilinois Central), 24¢ per 
cent., semi-annual, payable April 16. Transfer books close 
March 31. i ° 

St. Louis, Alton & Terre Haute, 7 per cent., on the pre- 
ferred stock, payable May 1. 


Railroad and Technical Conventions. 


Meetings and conventions of railroad associations and 
technical societies will he held as follows : 

New England Railroad Club, arunal meeting, at the room 
in the Boston « Albany passenger station in Boston, on 
Wodnesday evening, March 26, at 7:30. o'clock. A full 
attendance is desired, as important business will be brought 
before the meeting. 

General Time Convention, Spring meeting, at the Grand 
Hotel iu Cincinnati,O., at 11 a. m., on Wednesday, April 9. 

Southern Time Convention, Spring meeting, at No. 46 
Bond street, New York, at 11 a.m., on Wednesday, 
April 16. 

Association of American Railroad Superintendents, semi- 
annual meeting, in New York city, on Monday, April 21. 

Railway Car Accountants’ Association, annual conven- 
tion, in Richmond, Va., on Tuesday, May 20. 

Master Car-Builders’ Association, annual convention, in 
Saratoga, N. Y., beginning on Tuesday, June 10. 

Master Mechanics’ Association, annual convention, in 
Long Branch, N. J., beginning on Tuesday, June 17. 

General Baggage Ayents’ Association, semi-annual meet- 
ing, in Boston, Wednesday, July 16. 

Road-Masters’ Association of America, anrual conven- 
tion, in Indianapolis, Ind., on Wednesday, Sept. 10. 

Foreclosure Sales. 

The Jamesville & Washinglon Railroad will be sold at 
foreclosure sale in Raleigh, N. C., April 22, under a decree 
granted by the United States Circuit Court at the suit of 
the trustees under the first mortgage. The road, which was 
built.several years ago by the Jamesville & Washington 
Railroad & Lumber Co., extends from Jamesville, N. C., 
to Washington, 22 miles. The company also owns some 
40,000 acres in Martin and Beaufort counties which will be 
sold at the same time. The bonded debt is $300,000. The 
road bas been operated for a year or more past by the 
Norfolk Southern Co. under a temporary agreement. 

National Association of General Passenger & 

Ticket Agents. 

The National Association of General Passenger & Ticket 
Agents met in Cincinnati, March 18, with a fair attendance 
of members. The first day’s meeting was principally occu- 
pied in passing the usual routine business, appoimtment of 
committees, ete. It was resolved to bold the fal! meeting in 
Boston. The association then adjourned until next day. 

At the second day’s session communications were received 
from merchants of Rochester, Pbiladelphia, Baltimore and 
New York asking for a reduction in the price of thousand- 
mile tickets and for an increase in the allowance of baggage. 
The communications were laid on the table. The subject of 
the form of skeleton tickets was discussed, but no action 
taken. A committee on transportation to the World’s Ex- 
position at New Orleans was appointed as follows: E. P. 
Wilson, C. P. Atmore, A. H. Hanson, F. Chandler, C. J 
Waller, A. Pope, T. W. Pierce, J. R. Wood, W. A. 
Thrall, J. G. Scriever, B. W. Wrenn, M. Slaughter 
A. J. Smith, E. A. Ford, and T. M. Emerson. Appoint- 
ments on the Executive Committee are: George L. Connor, 
James Charlton and Samuel Stevenson; to fill vecancies on 
the General C mmittee are: VD. J. Teale, L. R. Van 
Benthuyson, and UD. K. Kendrick. President Lucius Tuttle 
and Secretary A. J. Smith was re-elected unanimously. The 
convention then adjourned to meet at Boston on the third 
Tuesday in September next. 

Western Association of General Passeng r & 
Ticket Agente. 


The annual meeting of the Western Association of General 
Passenger and Ticket Agents was beld in Cincinnati, March 
17, with a large attenaance of members. After electing 
officers for the ensuing year the committee sappoimted at 
the last meeting upon the subject of the use of “skeleton 
tickets” reported at full length, citing a number of instances 
where these tickets had been greatly abused both by agents 
and scalpers. The committee favored the abolition of these 
tickets excc pt in cases of emergency, and then they should 
be issued only by the general passenger agent, bearing the 
date stamp of his oftice. A resolution was cffered to carry 
the recommendations of the committee into effect. This 
gave rise to considerable discussion, but it was finally 








At the afternoon session it was agreed to authorize the 
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issue of a territorial rate sheet, and Mr. W. H. King was 
appoiuted to compile the same. The subject of land grant 
tickets was discussed at much length and a general opposi- 
tion was expressed by the lines in the association. The rest 
of the session was chiefly devo to routine business. 
Louisville was selected as the place for holding the next 
meeting. 
Trunk Line Presidents’ Meeting. 


A meeting of the presidents of the trunk lines and their West- 
ern connections was held at Commissioner Fink’s office in 
New York, March 13. The following representatives were 
present: 

New York Central, J. H. Rutter, President; H. J. Hay- 
den, Third Vice-President. Erie, Hugh J. Jewett, President; 
George R. Blanchard, First Vice-President; R. C. Vilas, 
General Traffic Manager. Pennsylvania, George B. Roberts, 
President; Frank Thompson, First Vice-President. Balti- 
timore & Ohio, Robert Garrett, First Vice President; Frank 
Harriott, General Freight Agent. Grandi Trunk, H. J. Sar- 
gent, General Manager. West Shore, W. P. Robinson, 
General Traffic Manager. Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern, B. A. Hegeman, General Traffic Manager. Among the 
Western roads represented were the Nickel Plate by W. K. 
Vanderbilt, President: Lake Shore, J. H. Rutter; Michigan 
Central, H. B. Ledyard, President; Cleveland, Columbus, 
Cincinnati & Indianapolis, Gen, J. H. Devereux, President; 
— Bloomington & Western, Austin Corbin, Presi- 

ent. 

The object of the meeting was to discuss the present con- 
dition of east-bound traffic. The situation was discussed at 
some length with special reference to the charges of cutting 
rates at St. Louis and Peoria, where the principal trouble has 
been, although it has been said that there is also a good deal 
of it at Cincinnati and Indianapolis. It was decided at the 
meeting to meet the contracts at low rates which have been 
made by some of the roads and are still in force by a reduc- 
tion of east-bound rates, and the following were established 
from Chicago to New York : 7th class, 25 cents, 8th class, 
20, 9th class, 30, live hogs, 25. This is a reduction of 10 
cents on each class from the rates which have been nomi- 
nally prevailing. 

Itis said that there was considerable discussion of the 
defects in the present ling arrangements which it was 
considered were the chief cause of the irregularities com- 
plained of. It was proposed to make all the pools hereafter 
on the same basis with money settlements, but no definite 
action appears to have been taken. The question of the 
changes in the divisions was not brought up at the meeting, 
and it is understood that nothing was said about west-bound 
—_ as there are no charges of serious cutting in that 

irection. 


Association of American Railroad Superinten™ 
dents. 


The following circular to railroad managers has been 
issued by a committee of this association, consisting of 
Messrs. P. 8. O’Rourke, Waterman Stone and R. M. Sully : 

‘*The next meeting of this Association will be held in 
New York city, commencing on Monday, April 21. Your 
interest and co-operation are respectfully asked in the attempt 
= make this Association a successful and useful organiza- 

ion. 

**Great benefit can undoubtedly be derived from full and 
free discussion of questions pertaining to our profession if 
sufficient interest can be aroused to cause the meetings of 
the Association to be well attended. 

‘‘The Master Mechanics’ and Master Car-Builders’ Asso- 
ciations have, as you are well aware, done much to improve 
the efficiency of these branches of railroad service; yet the 
master mechanics and master car-builders discuss at their 
meetings only questions pertaining to rolling stock and 
machinery, while the duties of the superintendent require 
him to familiarize himself not only with these questions but 
also with transportation, maintenance of way, and, in fact, 
with problems relating to all branches of the service; bence, 
by meeting occasionally and exchanging views and expe- 
riences, we shall without doubt be able to inaugurate a more 
uviform and systematic method of dealing with the railroad 
problem. 

** To give to the conclusions arrived at by our delibera- 
tions the weight which their importance deserves you will 
readily see that a large membership is not all that is re- 
quired; the meetings must be fully attended. Even if he 
does not care to participate in the discussions the mere 
presence of a member gives added importance to the de- 
cisions arrived at. 

‘“* By letting it be understood that you are in sympathy 
with the movement, and that you desire the superintend- 
ents upon your road to be present at the half-yearly meet- 
ings, you will materially aid in placing the Association 
upon a firm foundation.” 


Car Accountants’ Association. 


The following circular has been issued by the Committee 
of Arrangements, consisting of Messrs. W. A. Moody, 
Chairman; F. J. sent, E. C. Spaulding, N. H. Hotchkiss, 
and Mr. Asa P. Blakslee, President of the Association: 

‘In behalf of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co, the 
Richmond & Alleghany Railroad Co., the Richmond & Dan- 
ville Railroad Co., the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Poto- 
mac Railroad Co., and the Richmond & Petersburg Rail- 
road Co., we extended to your honorable body a cordial in- 
vitation to hold your ninth annual convention on the third 
Tuesday in May, 1884, at Richmond, Virginia. Your Com- 
mittee on Location having accepted this invitation we now 
take pleasure in presenting to you the programme for the 
occasion. 

‘© We especially request all members. as far as practic- 
able, to meet N. H. Hotchkiss on Suuday morning, May 18 
1884, at the Hotel Aldine, Ashland, Ky., where there will 
be awaiting them two special coaches and appropriate 
badges for each member, which will protect them to Rich- 
mond, leaving Ashland at 8 a. m., will give opportunity of 
viewing the magnificent scenery of the Kanawha and New 
River valleys; taking dinner at the famous Kanawha Falls, 
supper at Alderson, and spending the night at the far-famed 
Greenbrier White Sulphur Springs, leaving the latter place 
on Monday morning, the 19th, and making the remainder 
of the trip by daylight; taking dinner at Afton, a point 
nestling on the side of the Blue Ridge at the eastern end of 
the Blue Ridge Tunnel, from which point the traveler gets 
a view of the beautiful Rockfish Valles ; train arriving at 
Richmond 6:30 p. m., and going direct to the Exchange 
Hotel and Ballard House, where special arrangements have 
been made for the entire party. 

‘* We further request that all parties coming from the 
South and Southwest will meet Mr. W. A. Moody, Car 
Record and Trace Agent of the Richmond & Danville Rail- 
road, at the Markham House, Atlanta, Ga., on the evening 
of May 17. He will have special coaches to convey the 
delegates from Atlanta to Richmond, leaving Atlanta on 
the morning of the 18th, thus affording them an oppor- 
tunity to pass over the Atlanta & Charlotte Division of the 
Richmond & Danville Railroad in daylight, and view some 
of the scenes of historic interest along that line, arriving in 
Richmond on Monday morning, May 19, and thus obtaining 
a beautiful view to that southern approach of the city, in- 
cluding the famous Belle Isle, 








‘* All parties from the North and East will be met at Wash- 
ington, D. C.,on Monday morning, May 19, 1884, by Mr. 
W.J. Tyre, of the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac 
Railroad, with badges that will protect them from Quantico 
to Richmond, making the trip in daylight, passing Fred- 
ericksburg and other historic points of interest, arriving 
same evening. 

; PROGRAMME OF THE MEETING. 

“‘Tuesday and Wednesday, May 20 and 21.—Business 
meetings of the Association to devise means to promote the 
best interests of the various lines represented. 

“Thursday, May 22.—An excursion by Richmond & 
Petersburg Railroad to Petersburg has been arranged, and 
returning to Richmond same day. Carriages with escorts 
will be at depot to take members to the many points of in- 
terest in and about the city. Also, at night, the officers of 
the Mozart Association tender to all members invitations to 
attend the Weekly Musicale, at which time an attractive 
programme will be given. 

“Friday, May 23.—An excursion by the Chesapeake & 

Ohio Railway to Newport News, Old Point Comfort and 
Fortress Monroe, at which time an opportunity will be af- 
forded for seeing the immense wharves, elevators and ship- 
ping of the Chesepeake & Ohio Railway. In making this 
trip you will pass over many of the battlefields of the late 
war. 
‘* Saturday, May 24.—Mr. D. Axtell, General Manager 
Richmond & Alleghany Railroad, places a special train at 
the disposal of the Association for atrip up the beautiful 
James River Valley, via Lynchburg, to the wonderful Nat- 
ural Bridge, where Col. C. Parsons, proprietor of the 
hotel and bridge, has generously extended the courtesy of a 
banquet and hop, and will illuminate the bridge at night ; 
the tact that the matter isin charge of Mr. E. G. Peyton, 
Manager, insures the success of the undertaking. : 

“From this point the Shenandoah Valley Railroad, 
through Col. A. Pope, General Passenger Agent, will trans- 
port properly accredited delegates to Luray Caverns and 
return to Waynesboro’ Junction free; train to leave Natural 
Bridge Sunday morning, May 25. The company extends 
free admission to the Caverns of Luray. The Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad, through Mr. D. F. Maroney, Manager Car 
Record Office, will provide transportation for all members 
who wish to go to Washington from Luray, running a 
special train if necessary, also passing free from Washing- 
ton west all who may wish to go that route.” 








ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Boston, Revere Beach & Lynn.—Mr. R. D, Sutherland has 
been appointed Master Mechanic, to date from March 15, 
in place of J. L. Folsom, resigned. 


Canton & Waddington.—Gen. Silas Seymour, Thomas 
C. Durant and William W. Durant are directors of this new 
company. 


Central Massachusetts.—Mr. Jonathan Dwight has been 
appointed Chief Engineer, with office in Boston. 


Central Vermont.—The following circular from the 
General Manager is dated St. Albans, Vt., March 13: 

‘‘ Owing to the pressure of business, Mr. I. B. Futvoye has 
thought best to resign his position as Agent at St. Johns, 
P. Q., and Mr. A. J. Tenney is heredy appointed Station 
Agent, and Mr. C. B. MacKenzie is appointed Freight and 
Passenger Agent for this company at that point. All com- 
munications regarding the business of that station may be 
addressed as above. Mr. Futvoye continues in the service 
of this company as Superintendendent of Northern and 
Stanstead Shefford & Chambly divisions.” 


Chesapeake & Ohio.—Mr. M. L. Lum has been appointed 
Chief Engineer of this road, his jurisdiction extending also 
over the Elizabethtown, Lexington & Big Sandy and the 
Kentucky Central roads. He has heen Engineer in Charge 
of the Extension of the Kentucky Central road. His office 
is in Richmond, Va. : 

The Chief Engineer has issued the following circular, un- 
der date of March 1: ‘Taking effect this date and until 
changed, the sub-divisions of the construction and mainten- 
ance of way department will be as follows : 

‘** Between Phoebus, Newport News and the western portal 
of Church Hill tunnel, including James River wharves, will 
be known as the Peninsula Division, with Col. C. M. Brax- 
ton, Engineer in Charge; headquarters at Newport News, 
Va. 


‘* Between Church Hill Tunnel and Huntington, W. Va., 
will be continued as the Eastern and Huntington divisions, 
with Mr. J. J. Lyell as Engineer in Charge; headquarters 
at Richmond, Va. 

‘* West of Huntington, the Elizabethtown, Lexington & 
Big Sandy and the Kentucky Central railroads, will consti- 
tute one division, with Mr. D. W. Lum, Engineer in 
Charge, and Mr. G. W. Lewis, Assistant; headquarters at 
Lexington, Ky. 


Chicago, St. Louis & Pittsburgh.—At the annual meeting 
in Indianapolis; March 19, the following directors were 
chosen: Wm. Borner, F. W. Bele, George Driggs, Jobn P. 
Green, C. J. Osborn, George B. Roberts, R. B. Roberts, 
Wm. L. Scott, George Williams. 


Denver & New Orleans.—At the annual meeting in Den- 
ver, Col., March 13, the following directors were chosen: 
William Barth, J. S. Brown, G. M. Dodge, 8S. H. Elbert, 
C. W. Fisher, C. B. Kountze, D. H. Moffat, George Fritch, 
R. W. Woodbury. Gen. G. M. Dodge is a new director, 
succeeding John Evans, a significant change. The board 
elected C. W. Fisher President ; J. S. Brown, Vice-Presi- 
dent ; Charles Wheeler, Secretary ; C. B. Kountze, Treas- 
urer. Mr. Fisher succeeds Gov. Evans as President. 


Eastern Shore.—Mr. Samuel M. Felton has been re-elected 
President of this company, which is controlled by the Phila- 
delphia, Wilmington & Baltimore. 


Freehold & Jamesburg Agricultural.—Col. I. 8. Bucke- 
lew, Superintendent of the Amboy Division of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, has been chosen President of this com- 
pany in place of Strickland Kneass, deceased. 


Grand Rapids & Indiana.—The following circular from 
this company is dated March 10: ' 

“Mr. C. E. Gill has been appointed General Freight 
Agent of this company, and Mr. C. L. Lockwood General 
Passenger and Ticket Agent. All communications in these 
departments will be addressed directly to the above 
named.” P 


Illinois Central Controlled Lines.—At meeting held re- 
cently officers were chosen as below for the lines named, 
which are owned by the Illinois Central Co.: Canton, Aber- 
deen & Nashville.—President, J. C. Clarke; Vice-President, 
Stuyvesant Fish: Secretary, 8S. B. McConnico; Treasurer, 
R. &. Charles. Yazoo & Mississippi Valley.—President, J. 
C. Clarke; Vice-President, Stuyvesant Fish; Secretary, 8. 
B. McConnico; Treasurer, R. 8. Charles. 


Kansas City, St. Louis & Chicago.—This company, which 
is controlled by the Chicago & Alton, has elected the follow- 
ing officers: President, John J, Mitchell; Directors, Henry 





Higgins, Wm. H. Mitchell, Peter Ray, J. Shackleford, 
George M. Shelley, George Straut, R. P. Tansey, Jobn 
Woodson; Secretary and Treasurer, Henry Phelps. 


Mississippi Railroad Commission.—The Governor of 
Mississippi has appointed as Railroad Commissioners under 
the new law ex-Gov. J. M. Stone, Wm. B. Augustus and 
Wm. MeWillie. 


Missouri Pacific.—The new board has re-elected Jay 
Gould President; R. 8. Hayes, First Vice-President; A. L. 
Hopkins, Second Vice-President; H. M. Hoxie, Third Vice- 
President; A. A. Talmage, Fourth Vice-President; A. H 
Calef, Secretary aud Treasurer.” 

The jurisdiction of Mr. John Hodge, Superintendent of 
the Car Department, has been extended over the lines in 
Texas and Louisiana, and now includes all the lines con- 
Ls and operated by the company. His office remains in 

t. Louis. 


National Association of General Passenger & Ticket 
Agents.—At the convention in Cincinnati, March 19, the 
following officers were elected: President, Lucius Tuttle, 
Eastern Railroad ; Secretary, A. J. Smith, Cleveland, Col- 
umbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis. 


New York, West Shore & Buffalo.—The following circu- 
lars have been issued by General Auditor J. W. Reinhart: 

‘**Chas. W. Haskins has been appointed Auditor of Dis- 
bursements of this department, vice Wm. Little, resigned. 
All pay-rolls, bills for voucher and reports of material and 
labor for audit should be sent to him, with correspondence 
relating to the same. 

‘““George H. Sanborn has been appointed Auditor of 
Freight Receipts of this department, to take effect March 
17. Allreports of freight forwarded and reeeived, copies 
of manifests, abstracts of commodities and all other reports 
pertaining to freight revenue, with all correspondence relat- 
ing thereto, should be sent to him.” 


Oregon Improvement Co.—It is stated that Mr. Elijah 
Smith, of Boston, is to be President of this company. 


Oregon & Transcontinental,—Mr. Elijah Smith, of Boston, 
will be assistant to President Endicott in the financial man 
agement of the company. 


Peoria & Pekin Union.—At the annual meeting last week 
the following directors were chosen: Austin Corbin. C. R. 
Cummings, Jay Gould, A. L. Hopkins. 


Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis.—At the annual 
meeting in Columbus, March 13th, the following directors 
were chosen: D. 8S. Gray, Columbus, O.; G. He McCook, 


R. Sherrard, Steubenville, O.; - H. Barnes, J. N. 
McCullough, Thomas D. Messler, Wm. Thaw, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; J. N. DuBarry, John P. Green, H. H. Houston, Wistar 
— George B. Roberts, J. Price Wetherill, Philadel- 
phia. 


St. Louis, Fort Scott & Wichita.—Mr. J. W. Miller, Vice- 
President and General Manager, from March 5, assumes 
the position of General Freight, Passeuger and Ticket Agent, 
in addition to his other duties. 

Mr. C. P. Rector is appointed Assistant General Freight, 
Passenger and Ticket Agent. Mr. T. N. Lewis is appointed 
Assistant Superintendent. The address of both these gen- 
tlemen is Fort Scott, Kansas. 


St. Louis & San Francisco.—The new board met March 
18, and organized by the re-election of the following officers 
for the ensuing year: Edward F. Winslow, President; 
Charles W. Rogers, Vice-President aud General Manager; 
James D. Fish, Second Vice-President; F. W. Lillie, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer; George Butler, Assistant ‘Treasurer. 


Shenango & Allegheny.—Mr. John Fowler Powell has 
been appointed Receiver on application of the trustées and 
some of the stockholders. 


Western Association of General Passenger & ‘ticket 
Agents.—At the annual meeting in Cincinnati, March 18, 
Mr. Samuel Stevenson was chosen President and J. F. Ches- 
brough Secretary. 








PERSONAL. 


—Mr. H. H. Sessions has resigned his position as Master 
Car-Builder of the Iron Mountain, the International & 
Great Northern and the Texas & Pacific divisions of the Mis- 
souri Pacific lines. 





—Mr. J. L. Folsom has resigned his position as Master 
Mechanic of the Boston, Revere Beach & Lynn road. He 
has been connected with the road since it was completed. 
It is understood that he is going to a western road. 


—Mr. J. L. Hackathorne, Master Car-Builder of the Ken- 
tucky Central, has resigned, and will engage in business for 
bimself in Covington, Ky. Mr. Hackathorne was connected 
with the Kentucky Central road for about 30 years. 


—Mr. G. M. Thompson died recently at his home in Wake- 
field, Mass., of quick consumption. For over two years 

ast Mr. Thompson has been Superintendent of the Road 

epartment of the Southern Division of the Mexican Cen- 
tral road, and he had previously served on several roads in 
Texas. 

—Mr. C. B. Richards has been chosen Professor of Dy- 
namical Engineering in the Sheffield Scientific School of 
Yale College, in place of Prof. Dubois, transferred to another 
department. Mr. Richards is now connected with the 
Southwark Foundry & Machine Co. in Philadelphia, and 
was formerly with the Colt Armory in Hartford ; he is well 
known from his invention of the Richards indicator and other 
mechanical appliances. 


—Mr. John Allen, Jr., of Buffalo, one of the best-known 
men connected with the transportation interests on the 
Northwestern lakes, died at the Windsor Hotel in New 
York, March 16, from paralysis induced by epilepsy. Mr. 
Allen was born in Rochester, '. Y., and was 56 years old. 
He was one of the originators of the Western Transporta- 
tion Co., which has been in existence over 25 years, and was 
its president during that time. This company has been the 
lake connection of the New York Central Railroad, and 
recently it was reorganized into the Western Transit Co. for 
the purpose of increasing the efficiency of its service. Mr. 
Allen was a director of the New York Central & Hudson 
River Co. for about eight years. He amassed considerable 
wealth, but never married. 








TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 


A Union Pacific and Burlington Settlement. 

A dispatch from Boston, March 19, says: ‘‘The Union 
Pacific and the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy railroad com- 
anies have appointed committees to meet in Boston on 
Friday to settle the existing differences. The Union Pacific 
representatives are C. F, Adams, F. S. Ames and G. G, 
Haner ; and the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy will be 
represented by Messrs, J. M. Forbes, Sidney Bartlett and 


C, J. Paine,” 
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Railroad Earnings. 
Earnings for various periods are reported as follows: 
Two months ending Feb. 29: 


: . 1883. Inc. or Dec. _P.c. 
Chi. & Gd. Trunk. $461,579 $423,570 I. 8.9 
Char.. Col. & A... 148,307 164,727 D. 16,420 19.0 
Cin., W. & Balt... 239,942 275,214 D. 35,272 12.8 
Col. & Greenville. 128,574 166,669 D. 38,095 22.8 
Ev. & Terre H... 87,789 100,234 D. 12,445 12.4 
Grand Trunk... 2,693,492 2,938,958 D. 245,466 8.3 
Gulf, Col. & 8. F. 274,754 295,605 D. 20,851 71 
Ill. Central....... 1,592,900 1,827,156 D. 234,256 12.8 

Iowa lines...... 255,000 248,766 I. 6,234 2.5 
Kansas City, Ft. 

Scott & Gulf... 357,405 288,571 I. 68.834 23.8 
Kan. City, Spr. & 

ee ee erry ee is) | ened Aes 
Mobile & Ohio... 350,685 384,457 D. 33,772 8.8 
Nash., C. & St. L, 397,487 392.651 I. 4, 1.2 

Net earnings... 166,003 174,243 D. 8, 4.7 
St. L., Alton & T. H.: 

Main Line...... 242,016 260,859 D. 18.843 7.2 

Belleville Line. 128,106 135,458 D. 7,352 5.4 
St. L. & Cairo.... 38,329 49,028 D. 10,699 21.8 
St. L., Ft. Scott & 

Wichita..... .. 76,285 23,393 I. 52,892 226.0 
Virginia Midland. 216,705 218,211 D. 1,506 0.7 

Month of January: 

Bur.,C. KR. & No.. $213,865 $197,403 I. 6,460 3.3 

Net earnings... 60,150 17,737 I. 42,413 236.0 
Chi., Bur. & Q... 1,648,220 1,625,680 I. 2, 14 

Net earnings... 635,514 807,397 D. 171,883 21.3 
Des M. & Ft. PD... 26,484 20,018 1. 6, 32.3 

Net earnings... 7,171 1,293 L. 5,878 452.2 
Louisv. & Nash.. 1,039,317 1,118,735 D. 79,418 7.1 

Net earnings... 303,442 3,4 D. 100,013 24.8 
Union Pacific..... 1,548,908 1,916,854 D. 377,946 19.8 

Net earnings... 233,544 897,732 D. 664,188 71.7 

Month of February: ? 

Chi. & Gd. Trunk. $232,064 $188,658 I. $43,406 23.0 
Char., Col & A.. 82,931 94,1 D. 11,178 11.9 
Cin., W. & Balt... 106,082 124.361 D. 18,279 14.7 
Col. & Greenville. 71,928 95,591 D. 23,663 24.7 
Ev. & Terre H... 47,047 I. 441 0.9 
Grand Trunk..... 1,293,619 1,286,855 I. 6.764 0.5 
Gulf, Col. & S.F. 129,447 133,590 D. 4143 3.1 
Til. Central.. .... 800 100 7, D. 47,339 5.5 

Iowa lines...... 127,900 126,824 I. 1,076 0.8 
Kansas City, Fort 

Scott & Gulf.... 164,518 130,821 I. 33,697 25.8 
Kan. City, Spr. & 

| eR ee ee ee Ln) Seseeemad ven 
Mobile & Ohio... 165,146 168,245 D. 3,099 1.8 

Net earnings... 45,146 32,846 I. 2,300 37.6 
Nash., C. & St. L. 210,485 195,263 I. 15,232 7.8 

Net earnings... 91,273 88,926 IL. 2,347 3.0 
St. L., Alton & T. H.: 

Main Line...... 122,778 128,766 D. 5,988 47 

Belleville Line. . 63,769 63,566 I. 203 0.3 
St. L. & Cairo ... 18,563 18,653 D. 90 0.5 
St. L., Ft. Seott & 

Wichita.... ... 41,320 11,213 L 30,107 268.1 
Virginia Midland. 109,590 113,823 D. 4,233 2.7 

First week in March: 

Bur., C. R. & No. $46,705 $56,265 D. 560 17.1 
Ches. & Ohio.... 64,472 49,949 I. 14,523 29.0 
Chi. & East. Ill... 27,556 37,294 D. 9,738 26.3 
Chi. & Gd. Trunk. 60,057 59,603 I. 454 0.7 
Det., Lan. & No. 26,410 22,272 I. 4,138 18.5 
Eliz., Lex. & B.S. 12,410 12,093 I. 317 2.6 
Flint & Pere M.. 48,025 48,877 D. 852 Ly 
Ill. Central... .. 272,600 320,338 D. 47,738 14.9 
Norfolk & West. 46,569 41, I. 675 11.1 
Peoria, Dec. & E. 16,253 12,594 I. 3.659 29.0 
St. P. & Duluth.. 16,797 19,751. D. 2,954 14.8 

Second week in March: 

Canadian Pacific. $46,000 $53,000 D. $7,000 13.2 
Chi., Mil. & St. P. 367,000 412,642 D. 74,642 17.1 
Chi. & Northwest. 385,600 441,200 D. 55,600 132 
Chi., St. Paul, M. 

& Omeha...... 88,000 91,000 D. 3,000 3.3 
Long Island..... 39.090 37,869 I. 1,221 3.2 
Louisv. & Nash. 272,740 261.700 I. 11,040 4.2 
Mil.,L.S. & W.. 21,880 18,240 I. 3,640 20.0 
Northern Pacific. 161,500 8,400 I, 100 49.1 
Roch: & Pitts .. 18,269 6,U1 L 12,158 198.9 
St. L. & San F... 93,500 83,500 I. 10,000 12.0 


Weekly reports of earnings are generally estimated in 
part, and are subject to correction by later state ments. 


The Northwestern Pool. 

A dispatch from Chicago, March 19, says: ‘‘ The railroad 
situation in the Northwest was finally arranged a 
an amicable basis, the four roads interested—tbe North- 
western, the Rock Island, the Burlington and the Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul—stipulating to form a pool to run two years, 
dating from April 1. Any road can demand at the expira- 
tion of one year a readjustment of percentages. The ques- 
tion of percentages was referred to Arbitrator Bogue, all 
the lines agreeing to abide by his finding. In the meantime 
the present rates are to be maintained.” 


Grain Movement. 
For the week ending March 8 receipts aud shipments of 
grain of all kinds at the eight reporting Northwestern mar- 


kets and receipts at the seven Atlantic ports have been, in 
bushels, for the past eight years: 








y Northwestern Northwestern Atlantic 
ear ipts. hi ts. receipts 
a ee 1, 195.040 698,134 1,721.235 
RR ERS ie. 2.377,784 2,566,123 3,385.86] 
MMe eck sass ooeclace ant 2,936,291 2.007,79' 4,006,145 
1880 sacdne to<eocas clam 2,593,052 4.224.824 
MOE eo tioesis, at sae 21505,482 1,649,551 3,367,379 
iT Eg a ERAS STS 1,702,086 1,590.4: 1,619,473 
SOBRE As 3.42.. cc aed 6,674,820 4,461,514 4,239,807 
SOMES SS) lacks coed 4.706, "697, 1,721,499 


Thus the receipts of the Northwestern markets for the 
week this year were 2,368,000 bushels less than in the cor- 
responding week of last year, and yet were larger than in 
the corresponding week of any previous year. They were 
339,000 bushels less than in the previous week of this year. 

The shipments of these markets were also larger than in 
the corresponding week of any previous year except 1883, 
but were 1,763,500 bushels less than then, when they were 
the largest rail shipments ever made. They were nearly 
the same as in the previous week of this year. This year 
31,170 bushels of the shipments went down the Mississippi, 
against 738,069 bushels last .year. 

The Atlantic receipts of the week this year, on the other 
hand, were smaller than in any corresponding week since 
1876, except 1882, and were 2,518,000 bushels yo en cent.) 
less than last year. They were also a little (104, bushels) 
less than in the previous week of this year. 

The exports of Atlantic ports for the week ending 
March 8 for five successive years have been : 


1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 1884. 
Flour, bbls 83,766 194,775 131,791 171,249 108.873 
Grain, bu. 2,933,404 3,590,577 2,025,990 2,188,885 1,412,281 


Thus the exports were much less this year than in any 


other. 
Coal. 
Coal tonnages for the week ending March 8 are reported 
as follows : 
1884. 1883. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Anthracite. ....... 0.00. 398,068 398,372 D. 304 0.1 
Eastern bituminous ..... 151,615 167,337 D. 15,722 9.4 
Coke........ 9 51,109 . I. 1,062 21 
The anthracite coal trade is reported dull, and there isa 


probability that the restriction of production will be con- 
tinued for some time yet. 
The bituminous trade is not activa yet, but it is reported 
that many of the large contracts for the season have been 
placed, and the Cumberland operators have secured a larger 
share than they had last year. 

The coal tonnage of the Pennsylvania Railroad for the 
week ending March 8 was : 








Coal. Coke. Total, 

IRR HE igienanineds 126,290 44,794 171,084 
From other lines .............. 50,329 6,315 56,644 
Wathiiiniiscidkuctesdiseeties 176,619 51,109 227,728 


The total tonnage this year to March 8 was 2,284,905 
tons, against 2,808,977 tons to the corresponding date last 
year, a decrease of 24,072 tons, or 1 per cent. 

In Philadelphia, March 15, at a meeting of officials of the 

Chesapeake & Delaware Canal and the Philadelphia, Wil- 
mington & Baltimore Railroad, it was agreed that the 
former should increase its tolls so as to receive a fair return 
from its traffic and that the railroad company should not 
interfere with a damaging competition in rates. 
_ The Coal Trade Journal of March 19 says: ‘We are 
informed that the Chesapeake & Ohio getsa contract of 
25,000 tons with the Grand Trunk delivered at Portland, 
Me., at $3.83. Tuke water freight from Newport News at 
$1.25, leaves $2 58. New River collieries are 382 miles dis- 
tant, and half a cent a ton per mile is$1.91. There is not 
much left for the operator of bituminous coal mines in the 
present competition for trade.” 

Cumberland coal oo for the week ending March 15 
were 44,085 tons. he total shipments this year to 
March 15 were 344,326 tons, against 359,038 tons to the 
corresponding date last year, a decrease of 14,712 tons, or 
4.1 percent. The first shipments by the Chesapeake & Oblo 
Canal were made during the week, 691 tons being credited 
to that line. 

San Francisco coal receipts in February were 67,118 tons, 
an increase of 32.018 tons, or 91.2 percent. over February, 
1883. The receipts this year included 6,683 tons English, 
9,923 tons Australian, 5,636 tons Eastern and 44,876 tons 
Pacific Coast coals. 

Anthracite coal tonnage for February and the two months 
ending Feb. 29 is given as follows in the statement of Mr. 
John H, Jones, the Official Accountant, the report including 
the entire production of anthracite coal, excepting that 
consumed by employés, and for steam and heating purposes 
about the mines: 


-——February..———._  ——-Two months.-—. 
i 1884. 


Phila. & Read.. ) " 475,143 al 940,654 
Gent of Ned... ¢ 684,970 Spo.) | 14346,752 } 584,813 
Lehigh Valley... 376,720 401,388 769,552 832° 

I Lack. & W. 345,366 808,627 62,622 646,887 

el. 

Canal Co... .. 196,113 194,861 395,825 442,587 
Penn. R.R...... 203'432 165,461 415.756 327,318 
Penna. Goal Co.. 79,273 90,551 167.885 193.304 

,L.E.&W. 26813 21,636 43/867 45.210 

Olan. 1,892,687 1,937,997 3,792,259 4,013,739 


New Jersey Central tonnage is this year included in the 
Philadelphia & Reading. The Lehigh Valley tonnage 
includes that of the State Line & Sullivan road, which was 
7,946 tons in February, 1884. In addition to the tonnage 
credited to the Delaware & Hudson Canal Co, in February 
there were 34,960 tons transported from mines by that com- 
pany, but included in the tonnage of other interests. 

For February there wus a total decrease of 45,310 tons, 
or 2.3 per cent. The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 
the Delaware & Hudson Canal Co., the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road and the New York, Lake Erie & Western showed gains 
for the month. For the two months there was a decrease 0 
221,480 tons, or 5.5 per cent., the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western and the Pennsylvania Railroad alone showing 
gains. 5 

The percentage of the total output furnished by each 
company for the two months was as follows : 








Saste. @ Meat 1884, ns Inc. or Dec. 
11a. ng ~~ “od. 95 
Central, of New Jersey......... 35.5 { 14.6 ; D. 25 
Lehigh Valley -- . 20.32 20.8 OD. 0.5 
Del., Li *kawanna & Western.... 17.2 16.1 I. 11 
Del & Hudson Canal Co ........ 10.4 11.0 D. 06 
Pennsylvania Railroad........... 11.0 8.2 L.. 2.8 
Pennsylvania Coal Co........... 4.4 4.8 D. 0.4 
N. Y., Lake Erie & Western... . 1.2 1.1 = 0.1 

Recon cRediciatens kasciand 100.0 100.0 ae, 


The stock of coal on hand at tidewater shipping points, 
Feb. 29, 1884, was 632,041 tons: on Jan. 31, 1884, 637,987 
tons ; decrease, 5,946 tons, or 0.9 per cent. 

Cotton. 


Cotton movement for the week ending March 14 is reported 
as follows in bales: 





Interior markets : 1884. 1883. Inc.orDec. P.c. 
Receipts..... 46,943 58,111 D. 11,168 19.3 
Shipments............. 68,006 65.559 I. 2,447 3.7 
Stock, March 14...... 184,414 297,173 D.112,759 38.0 
Seaports 
PL cakes. Secscbae 49,876 111,181 D. 61,305 55.2 
OS ear 93,647 107,213 D. 13,566 12.6 
Stock, March 14...... 840,472 886,545 D. 46,073 5.2 


The total cotton movement for the cotton year (from Sept. 
1) to March 14 is estimated at 5,272,252 bales, against 
6,144,965 bales to the same date last year; a decrease of 
872,713 bales, or 14.2 per cent. 


The Springfield (Ill.) Pool. 


At a meeting held in Chicago March 13, it was decided to 
continue the Springfield, Ill. pool for one year from April 
1. Some slight changes were made in the divisions along 
the Wabash, a somewhat larger percentage than it has here- 


tofore had. 
Decatur, I11., Pool. 


A meeting of the lines parties to the Decatur Pool was held 
in Chicago March 12, all the lines being represented. The 
time was entirely taken up in the discussion of the percent- 
ages to be allowed to the different lines. No conclusion was 
reached. 
Illinois Rate Association. 
A meeting of the Illinois Rate Association was held in Chi- 
cago March 12, Mr. J. H. Osmond, of the Wabash road in 
the chair. The object of the meeting was to reduce the 
arbitraries on general business to common points in Illinois. 
The Secretary was authorized to issue a new tariff to take 
effect before the opening of navigation. 
Crops. 

The Illinois De ment of Agriculture reports finally for 
1883 that the wheat crops were worth less to the farmers 
than any other for 23 years; the corn crop had less value 
than any since 1873, except that of 1878; that the oat crop 
exceeds in value any previous except that of 1882; that the 
hay crop was exceeded in value only in 1882 and 1864; and 
that the bad quality of the corn crop, following two other 
short crops, had much to do with the light average weight 
of the hogs marketed, which was 233 lbs., and less than ever 





before, 
The 


State Statistical Agent of Kansas reports that a 
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larger proportion of the corn crop of 1883 was merchanta- 
ble than of any previous, amounting to 94 per cent., 
while the crop itself was the largest ever known, amounting 
to 17.28 million bushels, He reports that about 81 millions 
of the crop were still on hand March 1, when the chief feed- 
ing. of the year was over. 

he condition of the winter wheat crop at that time is re- 
ported to be good. 


Middle & Western States Freight Association. 
A meeting of represenlatives governed by what is known as 
the Middle aud Western States Classification was held in 
Chicago, March 12 and on the following day. It was decided 
to form an association to be known as the Middle & Western 
States Freight Association, for the purpose of securing uni- 
form and reasonable rates to local points within the terri- 
tory included in the association, which is to extend from the 
Western termini of the Trunk lines to the Mississippi River. 
An executive committee of 15 was appointed to adjust 
tariffs and other matters and to report to an adjourned 
meeting to be held March 28. 








OLD AND NEW ROADS. 


Alabama Great Southern.—A meeting of the stock- 
holders is to be held in Birmingham, Ala., April 17, for the 
purpose of voting on the proposition to increase the pre- 
ferred stock by the amount of $2,217,000, making the total 
amount of the company’s stock $10,830,000. 


Anniston & Atlantic.—The track on this road is now 
laid to Talladega, Ala., 24 miles southwest from the start- 
ing point at Anniston, and regular trains will shortly be put 
on. Of the 24 miles 14 miles are new track, the road using 
for 10 miles the line built some time ago to carry ore from 
the Clinton Bank to Alabama Furnace. Work is pro- 
gressing on the grading from Talladega southward to Good- 
water and much of it is completed. 


Boston," Concord & Montreal.—The following 
statement for the ten months of this company’s fiscal year 
from April 1 to Jan. 31 is published in Boston: 








1883-84. 1882-83 Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
err $762,006 $766,267 D. $4,261 0.5 
PORES. cn ns0savcescvers 561,002 572,374 D. 11,372 2.0 

Net earnings........... $201,004 $193,893 I. $7,111 3.7 
Per cent. of exps........ 73.6 74.7 D. 11 ‘ 


There was decrease in the through Canada and Vermont 
business, but an increase in local traffic. 


Boston & Maine and the Eastern.—The hearing in 
suit for an injunction against the lease of the 
Eastern Railroad to the Boston & Maine will come up for 
argument in Boston next week. The hearing will probably 
occupy several days, and it is uncertain when a decision 
will be rendered. 


Brunswick & Western.—Surveys are to be made 
from a point on this road near Brunswick, Ga., to a connec- 
tion with the Florida Transit line at Hart’s Road, Fla. The 
distance is about 50 miles. A new company will be incor- 
porated to build this branch, but it will be under the con- 
trol of the Brunswick & Western. 


Canadian Pacific.—It is stated that an arrangement 
has been made between this company and the Grand Trunk 
by which this company agrees to abandon the proposed 
extension of its Credit Valley line from St. Thomas to the 
St. Clair River, and will give uo all the territory west of 
St. Thomas to the Grand Trunk, that company on its part 
agreeing not to make any extensions into the territory now 


f covered by the Canadian Pacific lines. 


Canton & Waddington.—This company_has been 
organized to build a railroad from Canton, N. Y., north- 
ward to Waddington on the St. Lawrence River, a distance 
of about 20 miles. Canton is on the line of the proposed 
extension of the;Adirondack Railroad, and this projected 
road is to be a branch of that line. 


Central Massachusetts.—A chief engineer has been 
appointed who has already commenced an examination of 
the work done upon the road. Careful estimates will be made, 
and it is thought that plans for the completion of the line 
to Northampton will be ready by the end of April, when 
arrangements will be made to let the necessary contracts. 
The cost, on an estimate as near as can be made before the 
engineer completes his report, will be about $1,000,000 and 
the equipment will cost some $500,000. It is now announced 
that no attempt will be made to operate the completed portion 
of the road until the extension ig finished to Northampton. 
The construction of the extension will probably depend 
upon the willingness of the stockholders to take the new 
bonds of the company. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—This company’s 
statement tor January, the first month of the fiscal year, is 








as follows : 
1884. 1883. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
NE oa cnkn- 206000 $1,648,220 $1 625.680 1. $22,540 1.4 
Expenses........... +» 1,012,705 818,283 I. 194,422 23.8 
Net earnings......... $635,515 $807,307 D. $171,882 213 
Per cent. of expenses. . 614 50.3 1 > ee 


There was a loss in freight earnings and a gain in passen- 
ger receipts. Expenses were invreased by bad weather and 
by the carriage of an increased traffic at lower rates. 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois.—A special meeting of 
the stockholders of this company will be held in Chicago, 
May 20, to consider the proposition to issue $6,000,000 in 
consolidated 6 per cent. bonds. Of these bonds a sufficient 
amount will be reserved to retire all the existing debt, and 
the balance will be used for improvements and extensions of 
the road and new equipment. 


Chicago, St. Paul & St. Louis.—This Somaeey: has 
filed articles of incorporation in Minnesota to build a rail- 
road from Minneapolis to St. Paul and thence to the Wis- 
consin State line at the most convenient point to make con- 
nection with the railroad to be built in Wisconsin. It is 
said that this wong f is organized in the interest of the 
Chicago, Burlington Quincy and is to be partof that 
company’s much-talked-of line up the east side of the Missis- 
sippi from Savannah to St. Paul. 


Chicago, St. Louis & Pittsburgh.—At the annual 
meeting in Indianapolis, March 19, it was voted to ratify 
the consolidation of the companies of this name in Illinois 
and Indiana. The consolidation is entirely formal, as both 
have the same ownership and management, 

Surveys have been made for a branch to run from Globe 
Station on this road to South Chicago, passing to the east.of 
Calumet Lake. The branch will be about 10 miles long. 


Columbus, Hocking Valley & Toledo.—A_ branch 
of this road is to be ilt from Pemberville, in Wood 
County, O., to Point Marblehead, in Ottawa County, a dis- 
tance of about 25 miles, provided parties interested along 
the line will contribute a reasonable amount of aid. 


Connecticut Railroad Regulation.—The principal 





railroad measure which has been under discussion in 
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Connecticut Legislature this year has been what is called 
the ‘short-haul bill,” wbich provides that in no case sha!l 
a greater rate be charged for freight over any 
road for any distance than is charged for the same class 
of freight for a longer distance—that is, that the local 
rate shall never be greater than the through 
rate. After bearing many arguments for and against 
the bill, the Railroad Committee bas finally decided to lay 
it aside and to1eport asa substitute a bill which merely 
provides that, if a railroad compavy on its freight business 
gives any undue preference to any person or firm, the 
aggrieved party may appeal to the Superior Court. or the 
Railroad Commissioners. No penalties are provided. This 
bill seems to be merely a superflu;us re-enactment of exist- 
ing law. 


Connotton Valley.—The Boston Advertiser of March 
18 says: ‘The plan of reorganization has been substantially 
agreed upon by the combined committees representing the 
bondholders and stockholders. The present first-mortgage 
bonds and coupons, and interest cn the coupons to May 1, 
1884, will be converted into preferred stock at par, and will 
amount to about $6,500,000. The present common stock 
will be converted into new common stock at 50 per cent. 
of its par value, par for the old being $50, and of the new 
$100, that is to say, one new share at $100 will represent 
four old shares at $50. This will reduce tbe $5,000,000 
common stock to $2,500,000. The old preferred stock 
will also be converted into new common stock at 60 per 
cent. of its par value, now $50, but to be $100. There will 
be three new shares at $100 for 10 old ones ut $50. There 
is now $885,000 preferred. It willbe particularly stipu 
lated that the preferred stock shall receive all earnings 
above operating expenses and fixed charges (to the amount 
of 50 per cent., and that there shall be no extensions of the 
the road or other similar and extraordinary expenditures to 
create a lien above the preferred stock, except by a two- 
thirds vote of the preferred shareholders. It is not yet set- 
tled just wbat provision will be made for the terminal trust. 
car trust and equipment indebtedness, but it is probable that 
a mortgage will be issued for $1,000,090 at 6 per cent., and 
the terminal and car-trust securities be exchanged for it at 
par and the equipment at a pos:ible sacrifice. The amount 
of this indebtedness is about $850,000.” v7 


Danville, Olney & Ohio River.—A large number of 
the employés of this road have stopped work on account of 
the failure of the Receiver to pay them their wages for Jan- 
uary and February. The Receiver is largely in debt for 
supplies and rentalof equipment, and objection has been 
made by the bondholders to any further issue of certificates. 
As the current receipts are much less than the operating 
expenses it is quite probable all train service will be discon- 
tinued, and no further business done for the present. 


Eastern Shore.—At tbe annual meeting last week in 
Princess Avne, Md., tbe stockholders unanimously voted in 
favor of a consolidation of the company with the New York, 
Philadelphia & Norfolk, which is building an extension of 
the road from Newtown: to Cherry Stone, Va. The whole 
line of the road bas now been relaid with steel rails and 
work is in progress on an iron bridge over the Pocomoke 
River to connect with the new extension. 


Franklin & Megantic.—A meeting of tbe subscribers 
to the stock of this company was held at Kingfield, Me., last 
week, at which it was voted to place the capital stock at 
£500,000. The location of the road has been completed 
from Farmington, Me.. to North New Portland, and bas 
been submitted to the Railroad Commission for approval. 


Gainesville, Jefferson & Southern.—This road is 
now completed to Monroe, Ga., 11 miles southward from 
the late terminus at the Appalachee River, and 43 miles 
from Gairesville. This completesa line from Gainesville 
to Social Circle on the Georgia Railroad. The new road is 
now operated by the Georgia Railroad. 


Georgetown & Lanes.—It is stated that this road will 
shortly be transferred to the Northeastern Railroad Co., of 
South Carolina. It extends from Lanes Station on the 
Northeastern road to Georgetown, 37 miles, and was re- 
cently completed. 


Greenw: o4, Laurens & Spartanburg.—Ata meet- 
ing of the directors of this company in Columbia, 8. C., 
March 13, it was voted to accept the proposition for the 
purchase of the road made by President Raoul, of the Cen- 
tral Railroad Ce. of Georgia. The terms of sale are not 
made known, but it is understood that they include the 
completion of the road from the Augusta & Knoxville road 
at Greenwood, S. C., to Spartanburg. No track has been 
laid on the line, but some grading bas been done and the 
right of way secured for nearly all the distance. 


Knoxville & Nashville.—This company has been or- 
ganized to build a railroad from a point on the Cincinnati 
Southern, in Morgan County, Tenn., to Nashville. It will 
pass through the coal fields of Fentress County and will 
have a branch to Sparta. The line has already been sur- 
veyed, and rights of way and coal property have been 
secured. 


Lehigh Valley.—lt is reported that an arrangement 
has been made for the exchange of traffic at Buffalo be- 
ween this road and the New York, Chicago & Sr. Louis. 
better known as the Nickel Plate. The details of the agree- 
ment, it is said, are all completed with the exception of a 
few minor matters, which are to be settled at a meeting to 
be held this week. 


Louisville, New Orleans & Texas.—The great iron 
bridge over the Yazoo River which has been under construc- 
tion for several months is now completed and trains are 
running over it. It is the most importaut and difficult 
je a! bridge work on the road and has cost about 


€ 
- ’ 


Mexican National.—The New York Evening Post of 
March 19 says: ‘‘It is understood that the Mexican Na- 
tional Railroad directors have prepared a document for sub- 
mission to the bondholders stating that the company has be- 
come embarassed and unable to pay the April coupon on the 
first-mortgage 6 per cent. gold bonds. It is proposed, there- 
fore. to fund all coupons from and including April 1, 1885, 
to Oct. 1, 1886, of bonds bearing date April 1, 1881, and to 
fund the coupons from and including July 1, 1884. to 
Jan. 1, 1887, of bonds bearing date July 1, 1882. 
Of the first-pamed bonds there are $19,330,000, and 
of the second $5,000,000. The company has been 
negotiating with capitalists in Fogland, but some time ago 
the negotiations fell through. Recently, however, a cable 
was received stating: ‘Don’t publish funding scheme. 
Negotiations reopened.’ Nothing has been heard from Eng- 
land recently, and some of the parties in interest believe 
that the negotiations have ceased, while others think that 
the English capitalists are simply waiting for the last 
moment to obtain better terms. Color is given to this theory 
by the fact that the agents of the British capitalists in this 
country have been _—- buyers of the bonds wey 

wae are 360 of the road remaining to be com- 
Pp 
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Mississippi Railroad Commission.—The Governor 
of Mississippi having vetoed the former commission bill a 
new bill bas been prepared and passed which is free from 
the objections m de tothe former ove, Its provisions are 
less stringent and the commissioners have merely a super- 
visory power. The new bill has become a law. 


Missouri Pacific.—Tkis company bas a small fight on 
hand with the Texas Express Co. Recently an order was 
issued that no freight should be transported over the Mis- 
souri Pacific lines for that company, but its employés in- 
sisted upon their right to load the freight, and in some cases 
did so by forces. When prevented from carrying out this 
intention they in turn en eavored to keep the men of the 
Pacific Express from loading their freight. An appeal has 
been taken to the courts, the Texas Express Co. claiming 
that tbe r:ilroad company bas no right to give exclusive 
facilities to the Pacific Express or any other express com- 
paby. 

Mobile & Ohio.—This company naakes the following 


statement for February and the eight months of the fiscal 
year, from July 1 to Feb. 29: 








—-~ February.—-— ——Kicht months.—-— 

1884. 1883. 1883-84. 1882-83. 
f arnipgs ... 165,146 $168,245 $1.646906 $1,691,403 
Expenses........... 120,000 135,399 1,024,694 1,149,207 
Net earnings..... $45,14% $32.846 $622,212 $542,196 
Per cent of exp... 12.9 80.6 62 2 67.9 


For the eight mouths this statement shows a decrease of 
$44 497, or 2.6 per cent., in gross earnings, with a decrease 
of $124,513, or 10.8 per cent., in expenses, and a resulting 
gaiu in net earnings of $8U ,016, or 14.8 per cent. 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis.—This com- 
pany makes the foilowing statement for February and the 
eight months of its fiscal year from July 1 to Feb. 29: 

———February.—— - —---EKight months.-—— 
1884 883 








883. 1883-84. 1882-83. 
Karnings......... $210,495 $195,263 $1,624,392 $1,574.184 
Expen:es......... 119,222 106,337 880,849 872,026 
Net earnings... $91,275 $88,926 $743.543 $702,158 
Interest and taxes. . + albes 442,605 433,929 





RRA rte, 2s CS Ea Ree iors ee $300,938 $268,229 
For the eight months there was an increase of $50,208, or 
8.2 per cent., in gross earnings ; an increase of $8,823, or 
P : : ; Ph | Ms 
1.0 per cent., in expenses : an increase of $41,885, or 59 
Pp - : a 
per cent,,in net earnings, and an increase of $32,709, or 
12.2 per cent., in surplus, 


New York, Lake Erie & Western.—Thecompany’s 
statement for December and the three months of the fiscal 
year from Oct. 1 to Dec. 31 is as follows : 

—--December -- —Three months — 
1883, 1882. 1883 1882. 
$1,823,568 $1.691,404 $6.415,696 $5.329,237 


Earnings......... ~ 
1,597,226 1,249,645 4,642,907 3,486,964 


Expenses,......... 

Net earnings.... $226,342 $441,793 $1,772,789 $1,842,273 
Per cent. of exps.. 87.6 73.9 72.4 65.4 

For the three months there was an increase of $1,086,459 
or 20.4 per cent., in gross earnings; an increase of 
$1,155,948 or 33.2 per cent., in expenses, and a decrease in 
net earnings of $69,484 or 3.8 per cent. The statement for 
this year includes all the expenses of the leased New York, 
Pennsylvania & Ohio, but in the gross earnings only the 68 
per cent. of the gross earnings of that road retained by the 
lessee, the 32 rer cent. paid as rental not appearing in the‘ 
accounts at all. 


New York & New England.—tThe Connecticut Rail- 
road Commissioners have approved the petition of this 
company to be allowed to issue $5,000,000 of preferred 
stock to be paid for either wholly in cash or half in cash and 
half in common stock at the rate of $50 cash and two shares 
of common for each share of preferred stock. They have 
also approved a petition of the company to be allowed to 
issue the remainder of the second-mortgage bonds. The 
Commissiovers also recommend the passage of the supple- 
mental act which provides that the stockholders may, if 
they choose to, allow the preferred stock to elect the 
majority or the whole of the board of di ectors until all 
dividends due at any time cn such stock have been paid. 

The Treasurer of the company has offered to pay the cou- 
pons that were protested on Jan. 1, but the parties making 
the purchase have declinod to receive payment until the 
court bus specially ordered it. Tbe Receiver, however, 
claims that he is authorized under decrees already made to 
pay the protested coupons. 

The bill authorizing the issue of preferred stock and the 
use of the second- mortgage bonds in settlement of floating 
debt, has passed the Massachusetts Legislature. The com- 
pany, however, cannot act under it without the concurrent 
legislation in Connecticut and Rhode Isiand, which it is now 
seeking. 

Notice is given that the Treasurer will pay on presenta- 
tion at bis office.in Boston all overdue coupons on the first- 
mortgage bonds, the maturity of which has not been ex- 
tended by contract. 


Nicaragua.—For some tbree years past the construction 
of railroads in Nicaragua bas made slow but steady progress. 
The main line of road is now completed from the port of 
Corinto on the Pacitic to Leon Viejo on Lake Managua, a 
distance cf 60 miles. The construction of this road has 
been followed by a great increase in the area of cultivated 
laud, plantations having grown up along the line of the road 
and for some distance back, and large shipments of sugar, 
coffee and indigo are made over the road. From Leon 
Viejo a line of steamers runs on Lake Managua to the 
city of Managua, the capital of the republic. From that 
point a live has been graded to Granada, a distance of 36 
miles, and tracklaying is now in progress on this road. 
When this is completed, an extension from Granada through 
Rivas to San Juan del Sur, a distance of 57 miles, will prob- 
ably be built, plans having been made for it. <A 
line from Pueblo Nuevo, on the road already con- 
structed, around the shore of Lake Managua _ to 
the city of Managua is_ projected. This line 
will be about 40 miles long, and will replace the steamer 
transportation on the lake. It will probably, however, be 
the last to be built, as there is more pressing need of the 
other projected line. Mr. H. D. Norris, formerly of the 
New Orleans, Jackson & Great Northern road, has had 
charge of the coustruction of these lines. They are owned 
by {he government, which is building these roads slowly 
but is paying for all the work as fast as it is finished. On 
most of the lines there is very little heavy work, and they 
have not been very expensive. The road is equipped with 
American rolling stock. 


Norfolk & Western.—The following notice is issued 
by the Treasurer: ‘‘ Holders of the enlarged mortgage bonds 
of the Virginia & Tennessee Railroad Co., now the first 
lien on the road of that company, and maturing June 30, 
1884, are hereby notified that they will be entitled to have 
thetime for the payment thereof extended until June 30, 
1900, with interest at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum 
(principal and interest payable in gold), provided, on or be- 
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fore May 31, 1884, they join in the agreement so to extend, 
and produce their bonds at the cffice of the Norfolk & 
Western Railroad Co., No. 333 Walnut street, Philadelphia, 
in order to be stamped according to the terms of agreement. 
The bonds will be extended with coupons attached or be 
registered in the name of the holder, as the holder may 
elect at the time of extension. r 

‘*Bonds not presented for such extension on or before 
May 31, 1884, will be purchased at the office of Messrs. 
Clark, Dodge & Co., No. 51 Wall street. New York, at par, 
at maturity, with funds furnished by Mr. W. H. Newbold’s 
Son & Co., and by Drexel & Co., Philadelphia, who have 
agreed to buy and extend them.” 


Ohio Central.—In_ Charleston, W. V»., March 15, 
Judge Jackson, of the United States Circuit Court for West 
Virginia, rendered his decision extending the power of 
Thomas R. Sharp as receiver over that part of the road 
between Corning, O., and the Ohio River. The question in- 
volved was a conflict of jurisdiction between the United 
States courts for West Virginia and the Southern District 
of Obio. Judge Jackson holds that as between proceedings in 
the federal courts, bis court first acquired jurisdiction cver 
the subject matter of the controversy and upon the question 
of the jurisdiction arising from proceedings begun in state 
courts, it was conceded that they were prior to any insti- 
tuted in the federal courts. It appears that Nelson Robin- 
son, on Sept. 20, filed a bill in the Court of Common Pleas 
in Lucas County, O., asking for the foreclosure of the mort 
gage on the Ohio Central rcad and the avpointment 
of areceiver. The same bill was filed in the Circuit Court 
of Mason County, W. Va,, Oct. 3, 1883, at which time the 
defendant company made an appearance, waiving the 
service of process,.and John A. Martin was appointed 
receiver on Oct. 29. The cause was removed afterward to 
the United States Court and regularly docketed therein. - It 
is conceded that the Circuit Court of Mason County, W. Va., 
has jurisdiction over the property of the defendant com- 
pany, and therefore that court acquired full and complete 
jurisdiction on Oct. 3, 1883, the day the bill was filed, and 
by reason of its subsequent removal to the United States 
Court the jurisdiction of the Circuit Court for West Vir- 
ginia extends back to that date. The question then arose, 
can the court extend its jurisdiction over the defendant 
company’s property beyond its territorjal limits? To this 
it is answered that the property is a trust estate and 
must be administered as a whole for the protection of all 
concerned, It is well settled that the court taking jurisdic- 
tion overa part of the trust estate has a legal right to 
administer upon the whole of it. Judge Jackson therefore 
holds that his court, having prior jurisdiction over that por- 
tion of the road found in his circuit, by reason of the juris- 
diction thus acquired it has the right to administer upon the 
whole of the trust estate, including in this case the whole of 
the River Division of the Ohio Central, which begins at 
Corning, O. An order was entered extending the jurisdic- 
tion of Receiver Sharp over the entire property of the defend- 
ant company which is covered by the River Division mort- 
gage. 


Ohio & Mississipri.—In Chicago, March 15, the appli- 
cation of this company to have the Receiver discharged and 
the road restored to the company was heard in the United 
States Circuit Court. The proceedings were entirely of a 
friendly character, no opposition being made to the appli- 
cation. The reports presented by Receiver Douglass show 
that the earnings of the line have increased and that suffii- 
cient available funds are now on hand to meet all the out- 
standing debts of the Receiver. The decree was ordered to 
be entered in accordance with the petition, the company to 
furnish bonds in the sum of $500,000 to secure the payment 
of certain outstanding intervening claims not yet passed 
upon by the Court, and the receiversbip will be closed as 
soon as the necessary formalities can be completed. 


Old Colony.—The decision of the Massachusetts Rail- 
road Commission in the complaint of Nathaniel C. Smith 
against the Old Colony Railroad, bas just been made public. 
Mr. Smith complained that the railroad has refused him 
favorable terms for carrying on an express business between 
Boston and New Bedford, preferring the New York & Boston 
Dispatch Co. Inasmuch as the Old Colony officials have 
found themselves compelled to admit all companies or none, 
they have chozen the latter alternative, and after April 1 
will themselves conduct the entire express business between 
Boston and New Bedford. In this determination they are 
sustained by the Commissioners. The report concludes as fol- 
lows: ‘“* The motive of the Old Colony managers is frankly 
avowed. They are satisfied to have one express company, 
but they recognize the law which compels them to admit as 
many more as may apply. They fear confusion and delay 
of trains with consequent discomfort to their customers; 
they see that it will probably be necessary to have 
another baggage car; and they prefer to do the 
business rather than subject themselves and the public to 
annoyance. These are not bad motives, but proper ends; 
and whatever their motives are they are only acting ona 
legal right. The matter of discrimination between different 
places was mentioned by counsel. No such question is now 
before us. If it is ever raised by petitioners representing an 
aggrieved place, the remedy would be, not by calling on the 
railroad company to give upitsexpress business at New Bed- 
ford, but by recommending it to assume that business at 
the petitioning place, so that the places aggrieved may share 
the presumed advantages secured by this method. Jt need 
only be added that the Old Colony Railroad Co., in entering 
upon this branch of traffic, is expected to adopt such rates 
and to furnish such service as will prevent all well-founded 
complaint, and if possible such as will prevent all com- 
plaints whatever.” 


Oregon & California.—It is repoeted that negotiations 
arein progress for canceling the lease of this road to the 
Oregon & Trancontinental Co. The latter company bas 
stopped work on the extension of this road so that the 
agreement to complete 83 miles of additional road by 
June next is not likely to becarried out. The Transcon- 
tinental Co., however, ciaims that it has until June 30, 
1885, to complete the contract. 


Oregon Railway & Navigation Co.—It is stated 
that this compauy has secured a loan of $2,000,000 for ttree 
years. The money will be used chiefly for the completion 
of the Baker City Branch to a connection with the Oregon 
Short Line. The terms upon which the loan bas been 
secured have not been announced. 

This company makes the following statement of gross 
earnings for February and the eight months of its fiscal 
year from July 1 to Feb. 29: 

1883-84. 1882-83. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
February... ... ... $187.503 $233,238 D. $45,735 19.6 
Eight months..... 3,738,051 3,372,548 I. 365,503 10.8 

Tbe company has ceased to publish the monthly state- 

ment of net earnings which it formerly issued. 


Pennsylvania.—The committee of shareholders ap- 
poi nted at the annual meeting to select a ticket for directors 
to be voted for on March 25, has reccmmended the re- 
ele ction of the present board as follows: George B. Roberts, 
W istar Morris, Alexander M. Fox, Alexander Biddle, Henry 





M. Philligs, N. Parker Shortridge, D. B. Cummins, Henry 
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D, Welsh, John Price Wetherill, William L. Elkins, William 
Thaw, H. H. Houston and A. J. Cassatt. 

Pittsburgh, Cleveland & Toledo.—The fight between 
this company and the New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio in 
relation to the crossings and sidings at Youngstown has con- 
tinued, but without much change. The Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land & Toledo ple have held possession of the tracks and 
succeeded in relaying some which were torn up by the otber 
party, and at the present everybody awaits the decision of 
the contest in the courts. 


Portland & Ogdensburg.—Ia Portland, Me., March 
19, the trustees under the mortgage of 1871 filed a bill in 
equity asking for possession of the road and the appoint- 
ment of areceiver. This is preliminary to a foreclosure of 
the mortgage. 


Raleigh & Augusta Air Line.—Work bas been begun 
on a branch of this road from Hamlet, N. C., to Gibson’s 
Store in Richmond County, a distance of 10 miles. The 
work will be very light and it is expected that the road 
will be finished in a short time. 


Richmond & Allegheny.—At a meeting held in New 
York March 19 there were $1,211,000 first-mortgage 
bonds represented. Robert T. Hubbard, of Richmond, was 
appointed Chairman, and Jobn F. Scott, of New Xone, 
Secretary. The following basis of settlement was propose 
in place of that submitted by the Richmond & Allegheny 
officials in their proposed plan dated Nov. 15 last: “Half 
the interest on the first-mortgage bonds for four years from 
July 1, 1883, to Jan 1, 1887, bot inclusive, to 
be paid semi-annually in cash, commencing July 
1, 1884; payment of the remaining half to be de- 
ferred a reasonable time without surrender of the first 
mortgage securities for the same, with interest at 5 per 
cent., payable semi-annually on such deferred amounts as 
run from the dates on which they originally matured, pro- 
vided that in any scheme of reorganization arranged on the 
basis proposed, there shall be embraced proper guarantees 
for the due and punctual enforcement of the conditions 
thereof.” A committee consisting of Messrs. George Buck- 
ingham, Crowell Hadden and George Arents, was ap- 
pointed to carry out the provisions of the foregoing resolu- 
tion. 


St. Louis, Hannibal & Keokuk.—The United States 
Circuit Court has made an order authorizing the Receiver 
of this road to issue certificates to an amount not to exceed 
$500,000 to be used as the court may direct. The Court 
further orders that he shall have permission to issue at ouce 
$800,000 of these certificates to bear interest at the rate of 
7 per cent., the proceeds to be used to pay taxes and to 
make necessary renewals of defective rails and fastenings: 
to repair the ballast on the road-bed where necessary, to 
repair and renew bridges neeessary to the safe operation of 
the road? to pay rents of tracks and ‘Stations, for repairs of 
equipment and for necessary additions to the equipment, 
and for the ordinary running expenses of the road, in- 
cluding wages, fuel, and other necessary materials. Appli- 
cations for payment of floating debt by the Receiver must 
be referred to the Court for approval except that the 
Receiver is authorized to pay the current wages of the 
employés as they fall due. 


Shenango & Allegheny,—On March 17 an applica- 
tion was made by the trustees and some of the English 
stockholders of this company for the appointment of 
a receiver, the complaint alleging mismanagement on 
the part of the present officers. The Court granted 
the order and appointed a _ receiver. The road 
extends from Greenville, Pa, to Hilliard, 47 miles, 
and has considerable business, chiefly in coal and iron ore. 
It has hitherto paid no dividends, but has always provided 
for its debt. 


Sinaloa & Durango.—The Boston Transcript says: 
“The Sinaloa & Durango Railroad was organized under the 
laws of Massachusetts in March, 1881, to build a railroad 
in Mexico from Altata, on the Gulf of California, the sea- 
port of Culiacan, 2=% miles east to Durango upon the line 
of the Mexican Central. Mr. Thomas N. Hart was elected 
President and Mr. R. R. Symon, who had obtained the con- 
cession in Mexico, Vice-President. The subscription was 
first taken to build 40 miles of road from Altata to Culia- 
cap, and the company promised for $2,700 a block of $3,000 
first-mortgage bonds and $3,000 stock. Two hundred 
blocks were subscribed for and nearly all of the $540,000 
paid in, and the company proceeded with construction 
under the direction of its Chief Engineer, Mr. E. P. North. 
The subsidy was $8,000 per kilometre, or substantially $12,- 
000 per mile, and was so promptly paid by the Mexi- 
can government that when more money was needed the 
stockholders advanced (January, 1882) $200,000 upon a 
one-year 7 per cent. loan, taking a bonus of 100 ) val cent. of 
stock and the subsidy receipts as security. The subsidy 
repaid this loan within the year. The railroad was built of 
standard gauge, the design being to ultimately connect it 
with the Mexican Central, which road, however, gave the 
enterprise acold shoulder. In 1883 Mr. Symon tried to raise 
money abrvad for the completion of the road to Durango, 
but failed. Besides the $540,000 of subscribers’ money 
expended the company collected and expended over $200,- 
00U of the government subsidy, and negotiated the other 
$209,000 subsidy with Mexican bankers at only 7 per 
cent. discount, and spent the proceeds of this also, nearly 
$1,000,00 in all having gone into the construction of the road. 
The company built a lighthouse for the Mexican gov- 
ernment, furnished a steam tug for the harbor, and had to 
build a dock at Altata for its terminus as well as a long 
bridge across the Culiacan River. The dock has been badly 
washed, the bridge carried away, the country visited by 
pestilence, and the operations of the road have incurred an 
indebtedness of over $100,000, due to parties in Mexico. 
The local management, however, claims that the railroad, 
though operating under greater disadvantages, now earns its 
expenses; but still its local indebtedness increases. As the 
company is under contract to go forward with the road to 
Durango, and has not the means therefor, the subscribers 
will be asked in a few days to surrender all their rights— 
the securities have never been delivered—allow the property 
to be turned over to the parties to whom it has become in- 
debted, and receive in consideration exemption from per- 
sonal liability.” ; 

A circular issued by the company puts the case a little 
differently, asking holders of rights to allow the company to 
use the securities as pledges for a loan—that is, to postpone 
their claims in favor of parties wao may be willing to ad- 
vance the money needed. 


South Pennsylvania.—The Chambersburg (Pa.) Valley 
Spirit says: ‘‘The new South Pennsylvania road will use the 
Pittsburgh, McKeesport & Youghiogheny Railroad east- 
ward from Pittsburgh to a point near McKeesport, where it 
will diverge eastward, crossing a summit at the headwaters 
of the Crooked Run and the Sewickly Creek. It then de- 
scends a branch of the Sewickly, crosses the Southwest 
Pennsylvania Railroad (an important branch of the Penn- 
sylvavia Railroad, reaching to the coke regious) and ascends 
Wilson’s Run to the Summit, near the Old Churches, about 
four miles north of Mount Pleasant. From this point a de- 





tour is made of Brush Ridge and the summit of Chestnut 
Ridge is reached by a maximum grade of 52.8 ft. per mile. 
In this detour the ravine at the headwaters of Maginniss’ 
Run is crossed by a viaduct about one-half mile in length 
and 100 ft. in height, the cost of the construction of which 
cannot fall short of $250,000, 

‘* From this summit the line descends to Ligonier Valley, 
crossing on the ~—— ground in that valley, which is the 
watershed of the Indian and Loyalhanna creeks. Here it 
passes through the well-known Catholic settlement of Done- 
gal, on the Somerset and Bedford turnpike. From thence 
the ascent of the Laurel Hill Mountain, the highest in the 
state (being in the neighborhood of 3,000 ft. above tide), is 
commenced. This the line climbs at the enormous e of 
105.6 ft. per mile, piercing the crest of the mountain with 
a tunnel 5,700 ft. in length. Laurel Hillis descended by a 
erade of probably 52 ft. per mile, and the line extends 
thence across the plateau between Laurel Hill and Negro 
Mountain, with undulating grades. The Cambria & 
Somerset Railroad is crossed at a pointa few miles north 
of Somerset, and Negro Mountain pierced with a small 
tunnel. Descending this the headwaters of Stony Creek 
are crossed, and a tunnel enters the summit of the Alle- 
ghenies 5,900 ft. in length. 

‘* The mountain is entered at a point about one mile north 
of White Horse tavern, where the Somerset & Bedford 
turnpike crosses, near what is known as Dieter’s Gap. The 
reader who has driven on this turnpike will recollect the 
view of marvelous beauty from this point, a stretch of full 
40 miles of mountains being visible to the naked eye. The 
tunnel is now being driven under the direction of Mr. 
Charles P. McFadden, a well-known contractor. At the 
eastern end workmen are already under ground. 

“The descent of the eastern slope of the Alleghenies is 
made at a grade of 95 ft. per mile, agreeing with that used 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad in descending the Alleghenies 
and covering a like distance. 
the village of New Baltimore is reached. What is here now 
only a tavern, a store, and a few scattering houses, may 
some day soon be a rival of Altoona in size and industries. 
From New Baltimore the line runs to Bedford and thence to 
Everett. 

“After leaving Everett the first work of any interest is 
Ray’s Hill tunnel, 3,620 ft. long. This is called the small 
tuonel, although it is the same length as the longest tunnel 
on the Pennsylvania Raliroad. After it, moving eastward, 
come Sideling Hill tunnel, which is 6,720 ft. long, or over a 
mile and a quarter in length. Next is Tuscarora tunnel, 
fourth in size, 5,400 ft. long. It is mostremarkab!e from the 
fact that from the track in the tunnel when completed to the 
apex of the mountain the height will be 950 ft. Crossing 
Path Valley the twin tunnels, aggregating a length of about 
9,000 ft., are reached, a distance of but 650 ft. intervening 
betwixt their mouths. Coming to our own valley (the Cum- 
berland), there is a phenominal sight in Pennsylvania rail- 
road building—a straight line about 26 miles long. Witha 
description of the remainder of the route to the eastern 
terminal we need not occupy space. 

‘*The astonishing fact. is presented on an examination of 
the distances of the new line that by it Pittsburgh will be 
brought 27 miles nearer Philadelphia than it now is, thus 
reducing the time now made forty minutes. The difference 
between these points is thus made up: 

** By Pennsylvania Railroad—Pittsburgh to Philadelpbia, 
354 miles, 

‘* By South Pennsylvania Railroad—Pittsburgh to Harris- 
burg, 215 miles ; Harrisburg to Reading, 54 miles ; Reading 
to Philadelphia, 58 miles—327 miles. Difference, 27 miles. 

‘“* The difference in favor of the South Pennsylvania Rail- 
road from Pittsburgh to New York is 49 miles, reduciug the 
time now made between 11/ and 11¢ hours. These distances 
are thus made up: 

‘*By Pennsylvania Railroad—Pittsburgh to New York, 
445 miles. 

‘** By South Pennsylvania Railroad—Pittsburgh to Harris- 
burg, 215 miles: Harrisburg to Reading, 54 miles; Reading 
to Allentown, 36 miles; Allentown to Easton, 16 miles; 
— to New York, 75 miles—396 miles. Difference, 49 
tuiles, 

‘“* While recognizing this difference in distance in favor of 
the new line we must not overlook the difference in gradi- 
ents, which is against it. We find the maximum grade em- 
ployed by the Pennsylvania Railroad between Pittsburgh 
and the summit of the Allegheny Mountain, a distance of 
105 miles, is 52.8 ft. per mile, undulating. The heaviest 
grade on the Pennsylvania Railroad is from Altoona to 
summit of Allegheny at Gallitzin, a descending grade east- 
ward, of 95 ft. per mile. On the Middle Division of the 
Pennsylvania road the grades are very light, trains of great 
weight being carried at comparatively small expense. The 
maximum grade of the Philadelphia Division, with the 
exception of one point now undergoing revision, does pot 
exceed 28 ft. per mile. The New York Division, with its 
straight line and swift trains speeding over Jersey sands, 
recognizes no material grades. 

‘* From Carlisle the new line runs south of the Pennsy!l- 
vania’s main line to Harrisburg. Thence the route will be 
via the Lebanon Valley Branch of the Reading Railroad to 
Reading and over the East Pennsylvenia Railroad to Allen- 
town. Thence to New York city via the CentraF Railroad 
of New Jersey, over the Lehigh & Susquehanna Division to 
Easton and the main line to Jersey City. 

‘* While we find, as already indicated, the South Pennsyl- 
vania much shorter than its competitor, we at the same time 


discover that its heavy grades are against profit in its traf-| ¢ 


fic. It can, of course, with the benefit of modern improve- 
ments, make equal running time mile for mile with the 
Pennsylvania, regardless of grades, but the expenses of op- 
erating must necessarily be greater. The marked difference 
in gradients is confined wholly, it is true, to points west of 
Harrisburg. East of that city to New York both lines aver- 
age.about the same maximums.” 


Texas & St. Louis.—The Receiver of this road has filed 
an inventory of the effects of the company at the time tbat 
he took charge. The inventory shows that there are 430.3 
miles of main track and 22.7 miles of sidings. The equip- 
ment owned by the company is valued at $189,418. It con- 
sists of 7 locomotives, 55 box, 12 stock, 191 flat cars and 


At the foot of the mountain | Dela 








the receipts; for January the payments were $22,402 in 
excess of the receipts. 


Union Pacific.—This company makes the following 
statement for the month of January: 


1884. 1883. Inc.or Dec. P.c. 

Earnings............ $1,538,908 $1,916,854 D. 7, 19.7 
Expenses . ........ 1,305,364 1,019,122 I. 286242 28.1 
Net earnings...... $233,544 $897,732 D. $644,188 71.7 
Per cent. of exps... 86.1 63.2 I. 32.9 yp ; 


_ This includes the earnings and expenses of the leased 
lines, the mileage covered being 4,780 miles this year and 
4,180 miles last year. 


Wheeling & Lake Erie.—The contract for building 
the extension of this road from Valley Junction, O., to 
Bowerstown, the crossing of the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & 
St. Louis, bas been awarded to W. F. Stanley, a well-known 











contgactor. The distance is 20 miles and the extension is to 
be cémpleted by June next. 
ANNUAL REPORTS. 


The following is an index to the annual reports of railroad 
companies which have been reviewed in previous numbers 
of the current volume of the Railroad Gazette : 
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Hartford & Conn, Western.....165 5 
Housatonic. .......00.c000+ cose 196 Si 
Huntingdon & Broad Top Mt..107 
Hilinois Central............. 164, 202 
Knox & Lincoln............. ...» 7 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co.147 Texas & 
Lehigh Valley....... ......+. 47, 139 
Mississippi & Tennessee........ 8 
fesourl Pacific. .......2.+.20 26 Utica & Black River............. 
New Haven & Northampton....147 Western Maryland... ¥ 
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. Y., Ontario estern...... Jest Va. Central & Pittsbu . 46 
N. Y., Pennsylvania & Ohio....189 Wilmington, Col. & Anau ar 
N. Y., Susquehanna & West....147 Wilmington & Weldon.......... ” 


New York, Lake Erie & Western. 


The main line and branches operated by this company at 
the close of the fiscal year, Sept. 30 last included 1660.17 
miles of road, of which 587.58 miles are included in the 
New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio road, which was leased 
from May 1, 1883. The New York, Lake Erie & Western 
proper includes 1,072.59 miles of main line and branches, of 
which 433.40 miles are double track and 639,19 miles 
single track. 

The road is now of standard gauge except the Delaware 
Division (Port Jervis to Susquehanna) and parts of the 
Eastern Division. During the last year the third or 6-ft. 
gauge rail was taken up on the Susquehanna Division and 
from portions of the Eastern Division. 

The company has 564 locomotives, of which 173 are of 6 
ft. gauge, 86 having been changed during the year. Of the 
broad-gauge engines 100 are to be narrowed, and the re- 
maining 73 will be used up in switching and local service. 

The car equipment consists of 267 passenger, 87 second- 
class and immigrant, 113 baggage, mail and express and 36 
milk cars; 14,685 box, 1,636 stock, 239 oil tank, 1,131 flat, 
9,559 gondola, 2,048 coal and 230 caboose cars; 8 inspec- 
tion and 2 pay cars, 35 derrick and tool and 40 gravel cars. 
_ The equipment of the New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio 
includes 54 passenger, 3 parlor, 44 second-class and immi- 
grant and 45 baggage, mail and express cars; 3,542 box, 
502 stock, 437 flat, 3,112 coal and 126 caboose cars; 1 in- 
spection, 1 pay car and 14 derrick and tool cars. 

The general account, somewhat condensed, is as follows : 

Liabilities ; 


OR CE sia tse wieare had acotesbesns nes cokes nae’ $77,150,600.00 
SI Enns, anegeee 4452 Adesaerrexveaneyies . 134,800.00 
I, Cohan ee ss acnucidete cskcceedadnnaes 75,267,136 90 
Loans and bills payable .... ............2. seeeee 707,634.22 
Interest due and accrued........ 0 .....sscesceeees 1,292,002. 17 


Preferred stock dividends................ Fees 4,524.00 














Rentals of leased lines... ............cs000 eseeess 409,850.60 
N. Y., Penna, & Ohio rental .......... 000 cece 632,165.99 
Pay-rolls and audited vouchers........... ... rou 2,749,888.03 
Traffic balances, ete 1,236,087.51 
Assessments on stock, Erie Ry. Co...... 2,907,714.00 
Interest, exchange, etc............ 376,737.47 
Sinking fund, reorganization first lie bib 100,000.00 
PRUNE GN MOU ene tps dhesrugmetneees ccéddubape sews 7,120,354.30 
is + icecntnoseenépedadedeiates” wesacsinkeat $178,089,495.19 
Assets 
Estate of Erie Railway Co..............6..005 sees $150,311,883.15 
Construction and additions to property........... 13,940,434.19 
Total road and equipment........... pe Meares $164,252,317.34 
Stocks and bonds of other companies............. 3,203,471.76 
Due from agents, other companies, etc. .......... 4,298,851. 
N. Y., L. E. & W. Coal & R. R. Co., advances..... 1,724,547.48 
N. Y., L. E. & W. Dock & Imp. Co., advances..... 427,623.59 
Chicago & Atlantic Railway Co., advances. ° 1,254,249.76 
Materials and supplies ues , 596.228. 
Dichcsbinnds naweiak tos 3,359.77 
34,666.69 
269,675. 
476,163.10 
218,340.00 
oi idtins Anbar csdddek cadebaween:. . sooanee $178,089,495.19 


Advances to the Chicago & Atlantic Co. appear in the 
account for the first time. Advances to other companies 
were also considerably increased in amount. 

The total increase ia stock outstanding was $207,600. The 
increase in funded debt was $4,999,999, as shown below, 
the odd dollar resulting from the return to a shareholder of 
an assessment on fractional scrip. 

The funded debt of the company is as follows: 










115 band and push cars. The station and office furniture, " are, 7: Se eee 

track-tools, etc., are also included in the amount given res morteace, 714 a on ae a titone 
above. The supplies and material on hand are valued at | Second-mortgage, 5 per cent., 1919 .................... 2, 49,000 
$21,671. A large part of the equipment in use on the road ) eirtagncre 414 | om cout, SRS Rhee + Rbeshoweecs sores 

i i ‘ourth-mor e, 5 ver bn hit pen datheulnetabes 2,926, 
is not owned by fhe company, but is leased. Fifth mort ss per cent., 1888 709°300 
Toledo, Cincinnati & St. Louis.—The Receiver has Dufalo area, 7 var cent., a .. AEE PRE Rian gio = 182,600 

‘ . consolidated, rcent., 1920..... . 16,890, 
nen ye ee 2 ca for December and wage Second consolidated, 6 per cent , 1969. iso 25,000,000 

+ Ben Docc ccc cvccsecccee -sesecesrsteeees see WULe First con. fun cou ns, vd r cent... ee ids , , 
Receipts from all sOUrCeS ...... . .....ceeee ceeeeeeee oe 147,305 mar con. funded seapenn Oper cent., 1969...... .. 8'597.400 
« $179. 317 Reorganization first lien bonds, 6 ee cont., re 2,500,000 
Disbursements in December... 2.2.2.2... asaone | Collateral trast Somde, © per cant., 2058... .-......-- SAREE 
Cash on hand, Jan. 1.........- ee {| [RP eee eat ee $75,207,187 
Receipts for January........ S  beavie-katbhe Badneen o0e 80, 3) ‘The interest charge for 1884 is $4,605,893, not including 
ae Msi sak cean paneelll $136,314 | the income bonds; 6 per cent. on those bonds will add $30,- 
Disbursements for January....... ache kmie geen tanned chpebat 005 | 480, making the total charge for the current year $4,635,- 
—-—|873. Changes during the year were the extension of the 
Cash on hand, Feb. 1...... neal¥e waasies iiacevinal - $33,309 | third-mo bonds for 7 at 43¢ per cent. interest; 
The disbursements for December were $23,699 less than © the ng of $234,000 of those bonds, which had become 
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so much defaced as to be no longer a good delivery, and the 
issue in their pire of $234, t consolidated bonds; the 
issue of the 5,000,000 collateral trust bonds, for purposes 
stated elsewhere. 


The total amount of stock on which assessments 
have been paid, and new stock issued _ is 


$76,650,600 common and $8,134,800 preferred, in addition 
to which there is the $500,000 common stock sold in 
1880-81, making $77,150,600 outstanding. The company 
holds $433,200 common and $21,900 preferred stock, await- 
ing exchange for stock assented but not resented, and has 
also in thé bo ae subject to sale $416,200 common and 
$380,200 preferred stock. This makes the total issue of 
stock authorized $78,000,000 common and $8,536,900 pre- 
ferred, or $86,536,900 in all. 

The balance of the assessment fund at the date of the pre- 
vious report was $5,780.95; of this there was expended 
during the year $1,801.79, leaving a balance of $3,979. 16 
on Sept. 30 last. 


The earnings for the year were as follows: 











1881-82. Inc.orDec. P.c. 

$12,151,597 $9,702,755 I. $2,448,842 25.2 

.062,024 4,930,373 I. 122,651 2.5 

475,476 438,501 I. 36,971 8.4 

,632,229 4,384,510 I. 247,719 5.7 

191,153 175,054 I. 16,094 92 

41,653 53,255 D. 11,602 21.8 

169,415 175,542 D. 6, 3.5 

71, 106,784 D. 34,791 32.6 
GFOT 8 nevcnee I 6,707 

$22,802,247 $19,975,774 I. $2,826,473 14.1 

15,444,583 13,088,094 I. 2,356,489 18.0 
Net earnings .... $7,357,664 $6,887.680 I. $469,984 
P er cent, of exps.. 61.78 + 65.50 D. 0.72 


The oupeeaes include the entire working expenses of the 
New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio from May 1, 1883. The 
earnings include only 68 per ceut. of the gross earnings of 
that road, the 32 per cent. paid as rental not appearing in 
the accounts. The per cent. of expenses is calculated on the 
basis of the full earnings of that line. 

The income statement condensed, is as follows: 

Net earnings from traffic...............00.seeeeeecees $7,375,663.83 





Earnings from other sources................... .-0+- 876,799.29 
tas haa eet aiasknesssspastycaseaes $8.234,463, 12 
Interest, remtals, OtC.... 2.00... secceseeceer cere ceeees 6,968 ,978.14 


Surplus Tor the FOar.... 2... sc0c..s2 2 sevceces $1,265,484.98 
Received from collateral trust bonds, not accounted 
fOr I EO WAGE POON oan ns cccsseesciscccc.. scccsece 2,263,333.34 
Premium on first consolidated bonds................. 53,625.06 
Cin., Ham. & Dayton trust certificates... ........... 5,000.00 
Estate of Erie Railway Co............00. sececscncece 99,500.00 


Renta Coe abe Mis sides sadenedaivncsas p cbse $3,686,943.38 
Prete $403,932.06 


0. 156,929.57 
Car Trust of N, Y, and others for equip- 
WADE. << .o0% ncnevesaucsed.cs Divesasass 1,365,051.33 
Advances to other companies .......... 1,254,249.76 
———-————  3,280,162.72 
Balance.........+5 an abate aa whe ks cad cn os $406,780.66 
The earnings from other sources are derived from the 
Pavonia Ferry, the buildings in New York, the interest on 
securities of other companies and similar sources. 
The general profit and loss account is as follows : 
Surplus for the year. as above.... ............++-055 $1,265,484.98 
Interest on income bonds, 6 per cent..... $30,480.44 
Dividend on preferred stock, 6 per cent.. 485,028.00 
Sinking fund, reorganization first lien 


ee ee eee ee, ee eee 100,000.00 
—-———-- 615,508.44 
I ea iinte sw Neti nab secdteecss \hssnces, acess $649,976.54 
Surplus as per last report. ys 6,470,377.76 





_Surplus Sept. 80, 1883.0... .0.ccseeceseeeeees $7,120,354.30 


Expenditures for additions to property during the year 
were $2,222,769, of which the sum of $1,895,943 was for 
equipment, the largest items being $1,365,051 for payments 
on contracts, $348,000 for narrow-gauging locomotives, and 
$185,401 for new passenger and baggage cars. 

The traffic for the year was as follows: 

Train miles: 








. Inc.or Dee. P.c 
Passenger ..... 4,349,744 3,546,055 I. 803,688 22.6 
Freight......... 10,940,038 8,569,938 I. 2,370,100 27.6 
Service ......... 198,943 318,734 D 119,791 37.6 
Switching....... 3,618,338 2,857,670 I 760,668 26.6 
WORE ce anee 19,107,063 15,292,397 I. 3,814,666 24.9 
Pass. carried... 6,934,7: 784,195 I. 150,529 2.2 
Pass.-miles..... 247,147,117 = 225,130,883 I. 22,016,234 9.8 
Tons _ general 
freightcarried 6,685,154 5,790,566 1 894,588 15.4 
Tons coal car’d. 6,925,469 6,104,672 I. 820,797 13.4 
Total tons.... 13,610,623 11,895,238 I. 1,715,385 14.4 


Tonu-miles gen. 
freight....... 1,627,514,582 1,343,313.585 I. 284,200,997 21.2 
Ton-miles coal. 679,432,310 611,076,125 L. 68,356,185 11.2 


Tot.ton-miles.2,306,946,892 1,954,389,710 I. 352,557,182 18.0 
Av. train load: 
Passenger, No.. 57 63 D. 6 9.5 
Freight, tons... 211 228 D. 17 (75 
The increase in general freights was somewhat greater 


than in coal, although the latter formed over 29 per cent. 
of the total traffic. 


The receipts per train mile and per unit of traffic were as 
follows, in cents: 


Per train mile: 





1882-83. 1881-82. Inc. orDec. P.c. 
Passenger trains........ 128.000 141.000 D. 13.000 9.2 
“ or Bas -000 62.000 D. 14.000 22.6 
Freight trains........... 164.000 171.000 D. 7.000 41 
+ ** NEt.....00. 55.000 51.000 I. 4.000 7.8 
Per passenger-mile..... 1.969 1.947 | 0.022 p a | 
"= = “net... 0.563 0.702 D. 0.139 19.8 
Per ton-mile, merchan- 
dise...... 0.788 Oem 1. 0.066 9.1 
“ _ coal...... 0.759 0.808 D. 0.049 6.1 
“ at allfreight 0.780 0.749 ~=O:. 0.031 4.1 
“ Ps all freight 
MN skavhees soetes cane 0.261 0.223 #41. 0.038 17.0 


The cost of carrying ~~ has been reduced to a trifle 
over half a cent per ton-mile, 

In the 18 years from 1866 to 1883, inclusive, the freight 
traffic has increased from 478,485,773 to 2,306,946,892 
ton-miles—the last, however, including the New York, 
Pennsylvania & Ohio for five months. Without the addi- 
tion of that road the freight traffic for 1883 was over four 
times that of 1866. The average rate per ton-mile for 18 
years has been as follows, in cents : 


pt Serer 2.427 | 1872........02. 1,526 | 1878,.......... 0.973 
1BB7.6 cece ces 2.038 | 1873...... .... LOBE IBD. 500065003 0.780 
1868... 1.816 | 1874........... hee 836 
OGD. <n ceerese 538 i ee 2 | SS 0.809 

870...... 40... 1.333 | 1876........... 1.098 | \. SPR 0.749 
pls OPS 9 1.433 | 1877....... ... 0.955 | 1883, ........ 0.780 


The rate last year was less than one-third of that i 
in 1866, although higher than that of 1882, at obtained 








COLLATERAL TRUST BONDS. 


Of the issue of these bonds the President’s report says : 
“The purposes for which these bonds were issued may be 
briefly stated as follows: The facts and reasons for the 
purchase of the Blossburg Coal property ; the extension of 
our Bradford Branch into our coal properties; the extensive 
additions to our terminal facilities at Weehawken, Buffalo 
and other points—all involving the expenditure of large 
sums of money, were fully detailed in the report of last 

ear. 

“The funds necessary to the carrying out of these pur- 
poses were taken from the treasury of the company, derived 
either from its earnings or from loans made from time to 
time, as payments on account of these acquisitions became 
due. The compaiy owned and had in its treasury a large 
amount of stocks and bonds, and to these were added the 
stuck of the Blossburg Coal Co.; the bonds representing the 
extension of the Bradford Branch road, and stock of the 
Docks & Improvement Co. For the purposes of controlling 
these various properties it was necessary for the company 
to retain the ownership of these securities, and they were 
therefore made the basis of a trust deed and delivered to 
the United States Trust Co., to be held by it as secarity for 
the collateral trust bonds above referred to, the company 
reserving the right to redeem them at any time upon the 
terms therein specified; to receive dividends and interest 
earned thereon, and also the perpetual right of voting upon 
the stocks 

‘* The interest and dividends earned upon the stocks and 
bonds so pledged have been more than sufficient to meet the 
interest accruing upon the collateral trust bonds.” 

NEW YORK, PENNSYLVANIA & OHIO LEASE. 

The report says: ‘‘ The lease of this property for a period 
of 99 years has been effected by your board, taking effect 
May 1, 1883, and has been ratified by the stockholders of 
both companies. By the terms of the lease this company 
pays as rental 32 per cent. of the annual gross earnings of 
the road. 

‘* In the event, in any year, such gross earnings exceed 
$6,000,000, the excess is to be divided between the lessor 
and lessee equally; but in no event is the New York, Lake 
Erie & Western Railroad Co. to receive less than 65 per 
cent. of the entire annual gross earnings, 

‘* The lease was negotiated on the basis of the operations 
of the New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio Railroad for the 
year ending Dec. 31, 1882, for which year the net earnings 
amounted to $1,757,055, 

‘*By the provisions of the lease if the 32 per cent. of 
earnings to be paid as rental should in any one year amount 
to less than this sum, the deficiency is to be provided and 
paid by this company to the New York, Pennsylvania & 
Ohio Railroad Co., such deficiency, however, to be charged 
to that company and retained out of any subsequent annual 
earnings in excess of the $1,757,055. 

‘The control by your company of this property is be- 
lieved to be advantageous, giving it direct connection with 
the Chicago & Atlantic Railway for Chicago and with the 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton road for Cincinnaii, Indian- 
apolis and points west and south, both of which roads are 
controlled in its interest. 

CONTROLLED LINES, 

‘“ The relations of your company with the Chicago & At- 
lantic Co. were fully described in the last annual report. 

‘¢ The road was opened for business about June 1 last and 
has already demonstrated its great value to this company 
as a connection. 

‘“* Its grades are low, not exceeding 26 ft. per mile. Its 
line is direct, 96 per cent. thereof being a straight line, and 
the location in Chicago of its passenger and freight stations 
is equal to that of any of its competitors. 

‘* The volume of business which it has done since if was 
opened has been satisfactory and has added substantially to 
the revenue of your company. 

‘The expectations of your board in regard to the value of 
the Cincinnatia, Hamilton & Dayton Railroad property, 
and the advantages to be derived from its control, have 
been fully realized. 

‘Tt has earned and paid to its stockholders regular semi- 
annual dividends of 3 per cent. each, commencing with the 
six months ending Sept. 30, 1882 ; and its road and equip- 
ment are now in a high state of efficiency for the economical 
handling of a large business. 

‘The operations of the Blossburg Coal Co, and its rail- 
roads for the year ending Dec. 31, 1882, resulted in a net 
profit of $350,000, or over 17 per cent, on your investment 
in its capital stock. 

‘*This sum, however, was applied toward the extinguish- 
ment, in part, of the liabilities, subject to which your pur- 
chase of its stock was made, and the acquisition of such 
additional facilities and improvements as were necessary to 
the more complete development of the property. Itis also 
a large contributor to the tonnage of your road in the prod- 
ucts of coal, coke and lumber. 

“The extension of the Bradford Branch road and its con- 
nection by way of Brockwayville with the company’s coal 
property, and at Falls Creek with the Allegheny Valley 
(low grade) road, was explained somewhat in detail in the 
report of last year. 

‘¢ The connection between Brockwayville and the mines 
has been completed. The extension from Brockwayville to 
a connection with the Low Grade road, which is being built 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., is not yet completed, but 
is in course of rapid construction. 

“The benefits anticipated from a connection with the mines 
of this company have been already, toa large extent, 1¢al'zed, 
and there is no reason to doubt that when a connection is 
made with the Low Grade road the advantages expected 
from the Pittsburgh traffic will be secured. 

*¢The Erie & Wyoming Valley road, which was referred 
to in detail in the last annual report, is not yet completed, 
but its construction is being vigorously prosecuted, 
promising results more favorable than then stated, 

DIVIDENDS. 

‘¢The board has directed the payment of a dividend of 6 

r cent, on the preferred stock and of the interest on the 
income bonds for the year 1883. 

‘This is the third consecutive dividend declared on the 
preferred stock. By the provisions of the plan of reorgan- 
izotion, which is familiar to the share and bondholders, the 
functions of the Reorganization Voting Trustees cease upon 
the payment of this dividend. 

‘*The stock upon which, under such plan, they have ex- 
ercised the voting power, stands in their name upon the 
books of the company. Assoon as the necessary legal ar 
rangements can be made for the transfer of this stock by the 
trustees, the proper public notice will be given and the com- 
pany will proceed to issue to the parties in interest entitled 
to receive them certificates of voting stock in exchange for 
the beneficiary certificates now outstanding.” 


Charlotte, Columbia & Augusta. 





This company owns a line from Charlotte, N. C., through 
Columbia, 8. C., to Augusta, Ga., 191-miles. _ It leases the 
Atlantic ,Tennessee & Ohio, from Charlotte to Statesville, 
47 miles; the Chester & Lenoir (3 ft. gauge), from Chester, 
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8S. C., to Newton, N. C., 79 miles; and the Cheraw & Chester 
(3 ft. gauge), from Chester, S. C., to Lancaster, 29 miles. 
The accounts of these leased lines are given separately. The 
report is for the year ending Sept. 30. 

During the year the Chester & Lenoir was extended from 
Maiden to Newton, 7 miles. A further extension to Lenoir, 
31 miles, is in progress, and now nearly finished. 

The road is controlled and operated in the interest of the 
Richmond & Danville. 

The equipment consists of 19 locomotives; 9 passenger, 2 
sleeping, 6 combination. and 4 baggage and mail cars; 141 
box, 9 stock. 68 flat and 11 caboose cars; 1 pay car and 11 
shanty cars. There are also 7 narrow-gauge engines in use 
on the leased lines. 

The general account is as follows, condensed : 


- -$2,578,000.00 








‘ . 2,695,916.73 
Bills, accounts and balances payable....... R 25,718.52 
Profit and loss........ ee eee ae . 185,170.76 
DORAL .00 0.02 .cvcscee cnvccce coecnnccs Sn entettared $5,7384,806.01 
Road and equipment............ ge ee re $5,213,346.46 
Real estate.......... Ren 2 Seer Ree 64,823.61 
Stocks and bonds owned.............. 330,351.13 
pextga ay RT ae mS Si. 67,184.40 
Accounts and balances.... .... ........ 64,469.81 
Uae tha Pha ced cee bes eae ecsks ues 44,630.60 
_— 5,784,806.01 








The funded debt consists of $416.73 fractional bonds; 
$6,000 old Charlotte & South Carolina bonds; $189,500 old 
Columbia & Augusta bonds; $2,000,000 general first mort- 
gage bonds $500,000 second mortgage bonds. A general 
mortgage for $3,000,000, to include all prior bonds, has 
been authorized, but no bonds yet issued. 

The traffic on the line owned was as follows: 












Train miles: 1882-83. 1882-83. Inc. or Dee. P.c 
PIOOEEE. 060 cccccce 202,889 241,932 D. 39,043 16.2 
|. See 224,821 207,726 I. 17,095 8.4 
Service and switching 59,794 59,603 I, 181 9.3 

i ee eee D. 21,757 4.3 
Pass. car miles....... Q 720 D. 71,566 Ta 
Freight car miles.... 3,276,345 2,742,905 I. 533,440 19.4 
Service car miles..... 866 228,003 D. 48,137 21.1 
Passengers carried... 106.841 I. 45,913 42.9 
Passenger-miles .... : 4,120,984 I. 1,834,962 44.5 
Tons freight carried... 199,274 179,187 I. 20,087 11.2 
I ev as.50. 265 14,635,451 13,897,334 I. 738,117 5.3 

Av. train load: 

Passengers, No....... 29 rb ae 2 12 70.6 
Freight, tons ....... , 65 67 D. 2 3.0 


Of the passenger-miles 30.7 per cent. and of the ton-miles 
74.5 per cent. were of through business. Of the freight 
traffic 55.9 per cent. was north-bound, and 44.1 per cent. 
south-bound. 

The earnings for the year were as follows on the line 
owned: 

1882-83. 

















é 1881-82. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Freight.... 75,007 $390,163 I. $84,844 21.0 
Passage. } 193,167 177,897 I. 15,270 8.6 
Mail, etc ... 34,667 33,565 I. 1,102 32 
Rr 702,841 $601,625 I. $101,216 16.8 
Expenses..... .. 423,768 419,632 I. 4,136 0.9 
Net earnings... ... Y $181,993 I. $97,080 53.3 
Gross earn, per mile 3,6 3,150 I, 530 16.8 
Net “ < ee Ft 1,461 953 I. 508 53.3 
Per cent. of expenses.... 60.29 69.75 D. 9.46 .. 


The large increase in earnings was due to a great im- 
provement in crops on the line and to a considerable increase 
in through rates during the earlier part of the year. 

The traffic of the leased lines was as follows : 


Cheraw & 
: . At., Tenn. & O, Chester & Len. Chester. 
TOMMA MMOD. 5.6555 055 osc 34,105 60,530 43,034 
Od ee 183,827 303,778 145,416 
Pets, Carried .........5. 21,521 17.332 12.956 
Passenger-miles......... 494,348 343,310 222,215 
Tons freight car‘d..... . 14,357 10,467 9,91 
Ton-miles ..............468,486 07,789 233,262 


The average train load on the Atlantic, Tennessee & Ohio 
was 28 passengers or 31 tons of freight ; on the Chester & 
Lenoir 18 passengers or 10 tons of freight; onthe Cheraw & 
Chester 25 passengers or 9 tons of freight. A large part of 
the traffic on these lines was carried on mixed trains. 

, aoe results of the operations of the leased lines were as 
ollows : 


At., Tenn. & Ohio. Cem é Len. Che. & Chester. 
$5 be 45. ec 














Earnings....... $51,833 898 $38,693 
Expenses.... 26,530 38,005 30,398 

Net earnings. $25.303 "$7,893 "$8,295 
eee 3... cs, 25,000 21315 ere 
Float. debt paid *...... 17°721 14.741 

Total charges $25,000 $39,036 $21,706 
Sur. ordeficit.. S. $303 D. $31,143 D. $13,411 


The earnings of the Atlantic, Tennessee & Ohio were 
$1,103 gross and $538 net per mile; of the Chester & Len- 
oir, $620 gross and $107 net per mile ; of the Cheraw & 
Chester, $1,334 gross and $286 net per mile of read. 

‘ a general statement of the result of the year was as 
ollows: 








Sut IN CAT RE 5s ds Gan Baw cud s aeSen duces $279,073.21 
PUCd OU As DG Os WORM G 6 ois. os cdisnicnveccontesaeewese 302.98 
ee nchepdecersignioovoesserbecesas daehessin $279,376, 19 
Interest on floating debt....... -- $19,365.55 
men funded debt........ 175,210.00 
w Augusta city bonds 7,000.00 
Loss on Chester & Lenoir .... -. 31,142.62 
= Cheraw & Chester... ............ 13,410.72 
— 246,128.89 
Balance, surplus for the year.............. .. sess. $83,247.30 


Construction, Cheraw & Chester. 
“ 


i . $1,979.35 
Chester & Lenoir.. 7 


. 27,702.32 
— 29,681.67 


Balance $3,565.63 

During the year 1,487 tons of steel rails were laid, making 
7714 miles of the main line now laid with steel. On the 
leased lines a number of new ties were used. The Chester 
& Lenoir was well advanced toward completion to Lenoir, 
110 miles from Chester, and the Cheraw & Chester was 
completed by building a bridge over the Catawba River. 
Some needed improvements were postponed for want of 
means. 

Reference is made at considerable length to the losses 
caused by the reductions of rates by the South Carolina 
Railroad Commission. 

The President’s report says: ‘‘The year covered by this 
report. was one of great prosperity throughout our country; 
that into which he have now entered is seriously effected by 
the short cotton crop. Rigid economy will be necessary; 
but by prompt reduction of operating forces as trade dimin- 
ishes, it is believed that the roads, if unembarrassed by the 
Railroad Commissioners, will be able to meet expenses and 
maintain condition. If, however, things remain as now, the 
loss of money and credit that ensues will force a further re- 
duction by the removal of first-class passenger trains, which 
are costly and unprofitable, and the substitution of mixed 
trains, which will, asin former years, do the local freight 
and passenger business,” . 




















